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An American soldier, 19% 
his war paint and ali 
style, before hitting the | 
path. Clad in the U. §, 
flage combat suit, known 
as a “shoot suit,” he 
pletely with the jungle 
effective camouflage ma 
mare of H. G. Wells's fantal 
Invisible Man,” a deadly tr 
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our enemy. Even his face i#) 
with lines to break up the whit 
and give the illusion of 
twigs and leaves stuck 
covering his head and 
make him part of the lands : 
eight feet he would be im 
the enemy but the gun he cai 
kill an enemy at a distance ¢ 
yards. 
Here (photo at left), 
having been beaten back, | 9 
Hines emerges from his” 
camouflaged sniper’s nest, @' 
covered by the dummy ng 
his foot, and surveys the §& 
battle. Photo taken at Sece 
Ranger School? Camp Fe 
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China's Transport Problem . 


“Great and decisive actions will be 
taken to drive the invader from the 
soil of China,” President Roosevelt 
forecast last week. 

One of the steps in carrying out our 
Pacific strategy will be the re-opening 
of the Burma Road, over which aid 
can be sent to China. 

One of China’s major problems today 


is rt. When Canton fell to Japan 
in 1988, only three back doors linked 
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“Global War,’ by Edgar Mowrer and Marthe 


China with the outside world: (1) the 
road and railway from Indo-China; (2) 
the overland route from the Soviet 
Union; (3) the road from Burma to 
Kunming. 

The route from French Indo-China 
was closed in 1940, after France fell. 
Since the Japanese conquest of Burma, 
the Burma Road, too, has been sealed. 
The slight aid which China now gets 
from the United States is flown in from 
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; India by air transport over the Hima- 


laya mountains. 

The British Burma campaign; which 
is now being speeded up, has for one 
of its objectives the re-opening of the 
Burma Road. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese are pushing 
construction of a new road from Sadiya, 
in northeast India. 

The road from the Soviet Union be- 
gins at Sergiopol, runs for 1770 miles 
to Lanchow. It takes a truck 15 days 
to travel that distance. From Lanchow 
to Chungking is 1300 miles. The Chi- 
nese receive only a trickle of supplies. 
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HERE was one of the United Na- 

tions that did not get excited about 
the Casablanca conference of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill. The Chinese expressed polite in- 
terest, but they were ett disap- 
pointed. They were pleased ak the 
vigorous declaration that the United 
Nations would not make peace until 
the power of Germany and Japan is 
totally crushed. But they read nothing 
in any statement issued at Casablanca 
to indicate that their military, eco- 
nomic or political situations would be 
greatly improved as a result of the 
conference. The Chinese feel that their 
British and American allies are neglect- 
ing them. 

Japan, they say, can be finally de- 
feated only from China. The planes 
that blast the citadel of Japan will have 
to fly from Chinese bases. The foot 
soldiers who, in the end, will occupy 
Japan will have to come from China. 
“If China collapses,” warns Madam 
Wellington Koo, wife of the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, “America will 
be in a grave spot.’ 

China may not be in danger of im- 
mediate coll: apse. But Chinese spokes- 
men are warning us that five long years 
of bitter struggle against Japan have 
seriously weakened them. They say 
that they need more help than they 
are ge tting. 


“President Roosevelt,” said Madame 


Koo, “has said that as much is being 
© flown into China as ever went over the 


United China Relief 


Steel workers in cooperatives of China’s Northwest produce war goods. 


Burma Road. What he did not say was 
that, of all the lend-lease materials, 
China gets only two per cent, the rest 
going to England and Russia. What he 
did not say was that, of this pitiful two 
per cent, only half ever got to Burma, 
and that of this, only half again ever 
got into China. 

“The President did not point out 
that, of what materials did go to China, 
100 per cent were made up of equip- 
ment of war and medical supplies. Not 
a pound of food ever went over the 
Burma Road or is going in now.” 

The key to China’s plight lies in that 
last sentence. China needs guns, but 
she also needs more economic aid. 

It is a temptation to us to keep our 
eyes fixed on China’s valiant soldiers, 
and to think only of the magnificent 
fight they have put up for so long 
against the Japanese invaders. 


The China Behind the Front 


That is only part of the story. In this 
article, we shall look, not at China’s 
fighting fronts, but at the China behind 
the fronts; the China without which 
the fronts could not exist. If we Amer- 
icans are to understand future develop- 
ments in China, and to help China 
make her maximum contribution to the 
victory of the United Nations, we must 
know something about the problems 
facing the National Government at 
Chungking. 

In the spring of 1941, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek said that China's 
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problems were 30 per cent military and 
70 per cent economic. In fact, all of 
China’s military, social and _ political 
problems are rooted in a complicated 
economic background. 

China has bs been primarily an 
agricultural country. Eighty-five Ee 
cent of her people are Pact: When 
China went to war in 1937 she had 
none of the resources with which a 
modern war of machines is waged: 
factories, industrial workers, a sound 
banking system, a well organized trans- 
 fecarvog network. Most of her few 
actories were along the coast, where 
the Japanese were able to snap them 
up quickly. They produced things like 
cotton goods and oer rather than 
tanks and bombing ang 

Yet the Chinese have been able * 
stand off the might of industrial Japa 
for five years. They salvaged what the 
could of their manufacturing chad 
On human backs, by rafts, by trucks, 
and where possible by rail, they trans- 
ported more than 120,000 tons of 
equipment out of the war zones. Four 
hundred and fifty factories were moved 
across half a continent and set up in 
west and south China.’ 

New plants were built in remote re- 
gions, out of reach of Japanese bomb- 
ers. One textile mill was built entirely 
underground. China’s armies became 
virtually self-sufficient in small arms: 
rifles, machine guns, grenades and am- 
munition. The thousands of small in- 
dustrial cooperatives which sprang up 


all over the country also contributed to 
the war effort. 

While this meant great industrial ex- 
pansion for a backward country like 
China, it was on a small scale by our 
standards. The total ‘value of China’s 
industrial production in 1940 amounted 
to $175,000,000—about four per cent 
of the first lend-lease appropriation in 
the United States. 

With what they could produce them- 
selves, plus the supplies that trickled 
in from Russia and, over the Burma 
Road, from Britain and the United 
States, the Chinese were able to hold 
out. But the effort strained their feeble 
economy, and gave rise to the economic 
problems which plague China today. 

The first and greatest of these prob- 
lems is inflation. When our cost of liv- 
ing rises a few points we worry about 
inflation. But in the middle of last year, 
prices in Chungking were approxi- 
mately 50 times what they had been 
before the war. In July, 1937, a Chinese 
could walk into a Chungking restau- 
rant and buy a good dinner for $1 in 
Chinese" money. In November, 1938, 
the same meal cost $1.34. A year later 
the price had risen to $2.49. By No- 
vember, 1940, his meal of rice, vege- 
tables, a little meat and tea sold for 
$10.07. If he had any appetite left by 
May, 1941, he paid a check for $20.20. 
The prices of other things have risen 
almost as rapidly as food prices. 

In the speech quoted above, Madame 
Koo said: “My stepdaughter is in the 
interior of China, working for the Red 
Cross. She gets a salary of $50 a month, 
which is above that of most salaried 
workers. However, a meal costs her $3, 
a yard of cloth $10. A one-room hut, 
made of mud and straw, costs $3,500. 
A trip by sedan chair, which formerly 
cost 60 cents, now costs $6. People 
cannot afford to buy coal, as it costs 
1,000 Chinese dollars a ton. In Chung- 
king, hotels are asking 50 Chinese dol- 
lars for a night.” And as prices rise, 
government printing presses are com- 
pelled to print more and more money, 
which gets to be worth less and less in 
purchasing power. 


Why China Has Inflation 


The effects of the inflation are felt 
by everyone, from the poorest coolie 
to the top officials in the capital. But 
some groups suffer more than others. 
Skilled workers are not quite so badly 
off as some of their compatriots. Land- 
lords and peasants who own their own 
land are in a relatively favorable posi- 
tion. Landless peasants, which means 
most of the country people of China, 
have been impoverished by the infla- 
tion. The middle class with fixed in- 
comes, including students, teachers, 
office workers and government em- 
ployes, has suffered disastrously. A let- 
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About Lauchlin Currie 


Early in 1941 President Roosevelt sent 
Lauchlin Currie on a speeial mission to 
China. This gray-haired Scottish economist 
had been working for the U. S. Government 
since 1934. But this was the first time 
most Americans had ever heard of him. He 
had one of the most “anonymous” jobs in 
Washington: administrative assistant to the 
President. 

In March 1941 Currie returned to Wash- 
ington. He made his report to the Presi- 
dent, then sank back into anonymity. But 
he has been the President’s No. 1 authority 
on things Chinese ever since. 

Currie, who is 40 years old, won his 
reputation as a professor at Harvard and 
as a writer on monetary policy, credits, 
loans and «income. In 1934 he went to 
work for the Treasury Department. In July, 
1939, he was appointed personal economic 
adviser and administrative assistant to the 
President. 

Currie has been described as “an inflex- 
ible unenthusiast, and as the man who 
dictated his abstruse economic drafts 
while lying on a sofa, preferably with his 
eyes closed” ; 





ter sent from Chungking in May, 1941, 
states that “most of the school teachers 
receive less than office boys in banks.” 

The national government is doing 
its best to conquer inflation. An elab- 
orate system of price and production 
controls, something like our own, has 
been set up, with a General Mobiliza- 
tion Council at the head. These con- 
trols have not accomplished much. 
China is tremendous in size, and com- 
munication between the parts is poor. 
The result is that the central govern- 
ment has trouble controlling what goes 
on in places remote from the capital. 

The basic cause of the inflation in 
China is the scarcity of all kinds of 
commodities. The main reason for that 
scarcity is China’s poor transportation, 
both within the country and between 
China and the outside world. 

In western China, where the coun- 
try’s life now centers, human carriers 
are still the most important single 
means of transportation on land, while 
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most of the water-borne transport goes ~ 


by river junks. The only important com- 
petition for the coolie, who carries an 


'80-pound load 20 miles a day, is fur- 


nished by rickshaws, sedan chairs 
loaded with goods, and, in some places, 
wooden carts pulled by hand. 

Transportation lines between China 
and the outside world, over which sup- 
plies might come, are less adequate 
even than those within the country. 

The best-known of China’s wartime 
highways are the Burma Road and the 
Chinese-Soviet highway. Before the 
Japanese cut the Burma Road, about 
20,000 tons of goods a month were car. 
ried over it to China. That supply has 
now been reduced -to the small amount 
that can be flown in by transport plane 
from India. 

The Chinese-Soviet highway is still 
open. But it never carried more than 
2,000 tons a month. Since Russia has. 
been at war with Germany, even that 
supply has become uncertain. 

Smuggling is another source of out- 
side supply for China. In 1940 and 
1941 more goods leaked through the 
Japanese blockade than were brought 
in over the Burma Road. 


Food Shortages and Hoarding 


From all these sources, China gets 
only a small fraction of the supplies 
which she needs to live and fight on. 
Nor can she make her own supplies. 
We hear a great deal about the devel- 
opment of industries in western China, 
and about the importance of the co- 
operatives. They are important ‘for the 
future development of China, but at the 
moment they are able to meet only a 
small part of the country’s wartime 
needs. ; 

China’s final economic trouble is a 
shortage of food. This is not a natural 
shortage, for China has always been 
able, except in famine years, to raise 
enough wheat and rice to keep her 
people fed. It is caused rather by 
hoarding and speculation. This began 
in 1940 when crops were poor and 
there was less rice available than usual. 
Popular fear of starvation and the self- 
ishness of corrupt officials and land- 
lords led to hoarding. Stores of rice 
were hidden away and prices soared 
upward, The government has made 
some rather feeble efforts to stop hoard- 
ing, but it has not really come to grips 
with the problem. 

This, then, is the economic plight of 
China. The picture is depressing and 
discouraging. But it is not all black. 
Steps have been taken toward solving 
the economic problems. And the Chi- 


nese need not fear that their allies have ~ 
forgotten them. If they have not re- | 
ceived more help, it is simply because = 
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Lend-Lease 


Aid to our Allies is 
not a one-way affair; 


we are also receiving 
assistance from them 


Did you know that: 

q Britain has sent us anti-aircraft 
guns to guard our East Coast and the 
Panama Canal? 

{ British barrage balloons are guard- 
ing West Coast war industry areas? 

{ British-built corvettes are helping 
our Navy to fight Axis submarines 
along the Atlantic Coast? 

These facts emphasize that United 
States lend-lease aid to Britain and 
other United Nations is by no means 
a one-way affair. Our lend-lease ship- 
ments to the United Nations totaled 
$8,253,000,000 from March, 1941, 
through December, 1942. But we have 
received military goods as well as 
given them. 

American troops in a number of 
places overseas are receiving reciprocal 
lend-lease aid (“lend-lease in reverse”) 
from Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other nations. At one time New 
Zealand had to stop giving milk to 

“ool children because of the require- 
ments of American forces for lend-lease 
milk. 

Benefits of Lend-Lease 


The Lend-Lease Act was passed by 
Congress on March 11, 1941, “to pre- 
mote the defense of the United States.” 
The President was ordered to provide 
war supplies to any country whose de- 
fense he deemed “vital to the defense 
ol the United States.” Payment for 
lend-lease supplies was to be made in 
Similar materials, the return of the 
equipment, or in any other direct or 
indirect benefit which the President 
deemed satisfactory. 

As a result of lend-lease activities, 
our ability to produce war materials on 


} December 7, 1941, was far greater than 


it would otherwise have been. New fac- 


Stories and shipyards had been built 
pM the United States, and existing fac- 
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Edward Stettinius (left), Lend-Lease Administrator, explains lend-lease 
map to Representative Sol Bloom, Chairman House Foreign Affairs Comm. 


tories and shipyards had been expanded 
to produce lend-lease weapons for 
Britain, China, and Russia. Even before 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, 
British, French, and Dutch war orders, 
amounting to $3,000,000,000 and paid 
for in cash, had helped to expand our 
war industry. 


Pooling Resources 


When war came to America on De- 
cember 7, lend-lease became the Amer- 
ican means of supplying weapons, 
food, and raw materials to our allies. 
All of the United Nations of the world 
are putting their wealth and resources 
in a pool in accordance with the ability 
of each to contribute. By pooling their 
resources the United Nations are able 
to hit the Axis hard on world-wide 
battlefronts. Our slogan is “all for one 
and one for all.” 

When an American - made tank 
smashes through Axis defenses, the 
enemy is hurt just as much, whether 
the action took place at Rostov, in 
Tunisia, or New Guinea. An American- 
made fighter plane aids us and our 
allies whether the plane is strafing Jap- 
anese. forces in China, knocking 
“Zeros” out of the air over the Solo- 
mons, or hammering the Nazis in 
France or Tunisia. 

Lend-lease shipments of American 
steel, which is made into guns at a 


factory in England, add to the fight- 


; ing power of the United Nations. 


American foods shipped abroad help 
bring the day of victory closer by i 
viding strength for persons who fight 
the Axis—whether these be Russian sol- 
diers, RAF fliers, or a British mother 
whose children are placed in a day 


nursery while she works in a shell- 
loading plant. 

The above facts were presented in a 
report to Congress, and to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, by Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator. Congress must vote before 
June 30 on the question of continuing 
the lend-lease program for another 
year. When Mr. Stettinius finished his 
statement to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the members unanimously 
praised the work of lend-lease. 

Although most Republicans opposed 
the Lend-Lease Act when it was con- 
sidered in 1941, they now are expected 
to vote to continue it. Congress already 
has voted $18,000,410,000 for use by 
the Lend-Lease Administration, and 
another $35,970,000,000 can be trans- 
ferred to Lend-Lease by the War and 
Navy Departments. 


Billion Dollars a Month 


At present, lend-lease shipments to 
our allies amount to about $1,000,- 
000,000 a month. This is about ‘twice 
as much as the United States shipped 
abroad during peacetime. 

One out of every three planes and 
tanks that were made in America in 
1942 now is being operated by the 
fighting men of our allies. Nineteen 
per cent of our war production has 
been shipped to battlefronts for use 
by other countries. 

The United States has only limited 
supplies of many important raw mate- 
rials. But a part of these materials has 
been shipped abroad to keep war plants 
going in England, Canada, Russia, and 
ndia. Zinc, steel, copper, aluminum 
and tin have been sent to our allies. 





















Vital 
(which are needed to make all other 
machines) have been sent to equip fac- 
tories in England, Russia and Canada. 

Why should we ship steel, copper, 
tin, and machine tools abroad when we 
need them here? Because these mate- 
rials take less shipping space than the 
finished weapons war. If these weap- 
ons can be made nearer to the battle- 
fronts a lot of time and scarce shipping 

will be saved. 

Lend-lease shipments are regulated 
by events on the battlefronts. Russia is 
getting more lend-lease supplies than 
any other nation because she is fighting 
on the longest battlefront with the most 
men. Up to January 1, 1943, the 
United States had shipped nearly 2,600 
planes, 3,200 tanks, and 81,000 other 
military vehicles (trucks, jeeps, armored 
cars) to Russia. 


What Russia Gets 


In addition, Britain sent to Russia 
2,000 planes and 2,600 tanks. Thus the 
total British-American contribution to 
Russian armies was 4,600 planes, and 
5,800 tanks. This amount of weapons 
is sufficient to equip several powerful 
armies. For example, 4,600 planes 
equal perhaps half of Germany’s total 
combat air strength, and 5,800 tanks 
are perhaps one-third of Germany's 
total armored strength. 

General George C. Marshall, U. S. 
Chief of Staff, sent American equip- 
ment to the British Eighth Army when 
it was hurled back into Egypt by Rom- 
mel last summer. We even took equip- 
ment away from several U. S. Army 
divisions in this country and rushed it 
to Egypt. General Marshall figured that 
it didn’t matter whether British or 
American soldiers used our equipment 
so long as it was used against Rommel. 

F shipments to Russia became 
important in December, 1942, and 
Britain even dug into her scarce re- 
serve supplies to permit the Russians 
to receive more food. Food Adminis- 
trator Wickard told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that American food 
was “almost surely” keeping Russia in 
the war. 

Administrator Wickard explained 
that the temporary loss by Russia of 
the Ukraine, North Caucasus and 
Crimea, which in normal times supplied 
two-thirds of Russia’s food production, 
was like the United States losing the 
Middle West. Most U. S. deliveries to 
Russia consist of pork, sugar, dried 
vegetables, and dairy products, to sup- 
— the meager Russian diet of 

lack bread, lard, and soup. 

Some people may grumble about 
food being rationed in the United 
States while quantities of it are shipped 
to other peoples. But Administrator 
Wickard emphasized that food is a 
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Chart at left: Of $8,253,000,000 spent for lend-lease between March, 
1941 and Dec., 1942, $3,709,466,000 went for military items; $1,570,- 
660,000 for industrial materials; $1,267,553,000 for’ agricultural prod- 


ucts. Chart at right shows destination of these lend 


weapon of war which must be supplied 
to our allies. 

The above facts serve to emphasize 
the benefits we have received from 
other nations through “lend-lease in re- 
verse.” American soldiers in Britain 
are getting large quantities of British- 
— food despite the food shortage 
there. Communication, transportation, 
heat, light, water, and power also are 
supplied by Britain without counting 
the cost in dollars and cents. The 
United States has spent only $1,000,- 
000,000 in Britain since June, 1942, 
which is only part of the total cost of 
maintaining U. S. forces there. 

Administrator Stettinius told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
supply route difficulties, including the 
closing of the Burma Road oA in 
1942, had sharply cut lend-lease ship- 
ments to China. He added that ship- 
ments to China by cargo plane are now 
“considerably increasing,” and he prom- 
ised that “we shall also find other 
means to get to China the arms she 


needs.” 


Lend-Lease and the Peace 


Besides helping to win the war, lend- 
lease is expected to help greatly in 
“winning the peace.” For example, 
lend-lease does away with the war debt 
problem which proved impossible to 
solve after World War I. During that 
conflict, the United States, France and 
Britain had been allies against Ger- 
many. But there was no real gp | 
of resources by the Allies. Britain an 
France borrowed billions of dollars 
from us and we paid them cash for 
materials used by our troops in Britain 
and France. 

When the war ended the United 
States figured up the war debts owed 
by Britain, France and other Allied 
Nations and presented its bill to them. 
Agreements for repayment of the debts 
were negotiated on terms that seemed 
generous to Americans. But the war- 
torn European nations found them too 
steep and soon stopped paying. The 


lease goods. 


quarrel over these debts poisoned the 
atmosphere of penailiiel relations. 

Lend-lease takes the dollar sign out 
of the aid we give to our allies and the 
aid we receive from them in World 
War II. The master lend-lease agree- 
ments which the United States has 
signed with Britain, Russia, China, and 
seven other governments (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Greece, The 
Netherlands, Norway, and Yugoslavia) 
make no mention of war debts. Addi- 
tional lend-lease agreements have 
been signed that extend American aid 
to a total of 34 nations. 

The master lend-lease agreements 
provide for the return to the United 
States after the war of such articles as 
have not been “destroyed, lost or con- 
sumed.” Other goods or services may 
be furnished to replace goods that are 
not returned. 


Lives Compared with Dollars 


These agreements also mention the 
benefits which we receive from our 
allies, and which “contribute to the de- 
fense of the United States.” These 
benefits are hard to put down in dollars 
and cents. 

There is no way, for example, ™ 


compare the value of Russian and — 


British lives with 1,000 lend-lease 
—— or tanks. Those who have died 
ghting in Britain, Russia, China, 
Asia, and Africa, died in defense of 
their homes. But these people fought 
against enemies that are ours as wei 
as theirs. They have helped to save the 
United States from invasion. These sac- 
rifices will be counted fully when lend- 


lease accounts are figured up at the 


end of the war. 

Finally, the lend-lease agreements 
look forward. to teamwork among 
nations when peace comes, These na 
tions promise to work for the welfare 
of peoples everywhere, and to exchange 
goods and services freely. If nations 


become good customers of each other i 
they are less likely to get into quarremig 


which might lead to another war. 
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N THE recent committee hearings 
on» the proposed extension of the 
Lend-Lease Act, strong pleas were 


‘heard in favor of increased aid to 


China. After five years of total war, 
China’s continued resistance was pin- 
ning down one million Japanese troops. 

For Americans the war with Japan 
is now in its second year. For China, 
the struggle against Japan is now in 
its second decade. Japan’s campaign to 
subdue China as a means of dominating 
the Far East opened on the night of 
December 18, 1931. 

A bomb exploded on the tracks of 
the Japanese-owned South Manchuria 
Railway just outside of Mukden. The 
damage was negligible. Some authori- 
ties even say there was no explosion, 
while others maintain that the bomb 
was planted by the Japanese. 


Manchuria Qccupied 


The reported explosion was sufficient 
excuse for the Japanese war lords to 
occupy Manchuria by military fogce. 
This vast province with its population 
of 30,000,000 and its rich agricultural 
and mineral resources was a valuable 
prize. It was also of great importance 
as a base for further Japanese penetra- 
tion into China proper. 

Early in 1932, Japan established a 
puppet government in Manchuria and 
renamed the territory Manchukuo. Chi- 
nese resistance was weak and ineffec- 
tual. China’s leader, Chiang Kai-shek, 
was engaged in a bitter feud with 
Chinese Communists. Also, he believed 
his government was too weak openly 
to challenge the powerful Nipponese 
war machine. 

In 1933, again under the plea of 
maintaining order, Japanese forces 
moved across the Great Wall into 
China proper and threatened Peiping 
and Tientsin. To avert the loss of these 
two great cities, the Chinese govern- 
ment agreed to withdraw most of its 
troops from the northern provinces. 
Thus the way was opened for Japanese 
penetration. In 1935, Tokyo set up a 


CHINA Carries On 
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Japanese conquest in China. Manchukuo was taken in 1931. 
Northern provinces (striped area) were taken since 1937. 


peppet government in the provinces of 
opei and Chahar. This was in prep- 


aration for the more ambitious scheme 
to detach the five populous northern 
provinces from the Nanking govern- 
ment. 

Chiang’s inactivity in the face of re- 
peated Japanese aggression aroused 
much criticism. He was accused of 
being in league with, and perhaps even 
in the pay of, Japan. Actually, the 
Generalissimo was trying feverishly to 
unify China and to train and equip a 
modern army. Chiang possessed first 
hand knowledge of the Japanese mili- 
tary machine. In his youth he had spent 
four years as a student at the Tokyo 
Military Academy. In December, 1936, 
Chiang and the Chinese Communists 
agreed to work together. 


Chinese Resist 


Japan watched intently the signs of 
unity among the various Chinese fac- 
tions and the’ progress of the industrial 
revolution in China. By July, 1937, she 
was ready to initiate the second phase 
of her pepe of aggression. On the 
night of July 7, shots were exchanged 
between Chinese and Japanese sentries 
at the ancient Marco Polo bridge out- 
side Peiping. Japan, charging that the 
Chinese had fired first, poured addi- 
tional troops into the area and took pos- 
session of Peiping and Tientsin. This 
time Chiang Kai-shek was ready to as- 
sume active direction of organized 
Chinese resistance. 

The Japanese had expected to end 
the China “incident” in three months. 
They did gain notable victories, but 
each new triumph only solidified the 
will of the Chinese people to work and 
fight. The capture of Nanking did not 
end the war, for the Chinese moved 
their capital to Hankow. The capture 


of Hankow did not end resistance, be- 
cause Chiang moved the seat of gov- 
ernment far into the interior. 


China Builds in the West 


The conquest of the eastern seaports 
set in motion a great mass. migration’ 
of Chinese businessmen, artisans, farm- 
ers and laborers into the interior. Ma- 
chinery from hundreds of eastern fac- 
tories was laboriously transported to 
new and safer locations. The produc- 
tion of coal and iron was spool up. 
Highways linking Chungking to Si- 
beria and to Burma were completed. 

As the war dragged on, Japanese vic- 
tories proved hollow. China was too 
vast to be garrisoned at all key points. 
The invaders held the great cities in 
the east and the railroad lines and high- 
ways radiating from them. But in the 
countryside mobile bands of guerrillas 
kept up the unending battle. Areas 
which the Japanese had reported “com- 
pletely” subjugated had to be recon- 
quered many times. Retreating Chinese, 
adopting a “scorched earth” policy, de- 
stroyed everything that might of 
value to the enemy. 

Despairing of forcing Chiang Kai- 
shek to accept their peace terms, the 
Japanese, in 1940, set up a puppet gov- 
ernment in Nanking. But the g 
regime was not recognized save by the 
Axis powers. It was clear even to the 
gan that their campaign in China 

ad bogged down. 

In desperation the Tokyo war lords 
made the fateful decision to attack the 
Far Eastern possessions of the West- 
ern democracies. By this one stroke 
they hoped to cut off the supplies 
reaching China from the outside world 
and to seize the oil, rubber and other 
raw materials Japan needed to continue 
at war. 
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Nazis Still Retreat 


Along a 700-mile front north from 
the Black Sea, the Red armies were 
driving ahead, the Nazis falling back. 


- The German defenses in this area were 


built around four cities: Orel, Kursk, 
Kharkov and Rostov. Kursk was the 
first of these points to fall to the Rus- 
sians. Rostov fell next.. Then Kharkov 
was taken. The Reds continued their 
triumphant sweep west of Rostov. About 
200,000 Germans in the Caucasus had 
been cut off by the capture of Rostov. 
The only ways of escape were across 
the Kerch Strait to the Crimea, or by 
sea from the port of Novorossiisk. 

The Germans have been driven back 
practically to the line from which they 
started their 1942 offensive. And it 
looks as if the Russians would crack 
that line. 

Behind that line lie open plains 100 
to 300 miles wide, with no defensive 
positions. If the Nazis are pushed past 
the 1942 line they wili not be able to 
make another stand until they reach 
the Dnieper River. This might force 
them to retreat in the north, in order 
to keep their lines straight. If they 
pulled that far back they might gain 
time to dig in for another stubborn de- 
fensive stand, or they might be able 
to get a. enough strength for 
another offensive next spring. 


‘ Showdown in Tunisia 


The Nazis could be expected “to hang 
on like grim death” in Tunisia, an Al- 
lied general prophesied. They knew 
what North Africa meant. Once they 
were driven out, the continent of Eu- 
rope itself would be open to invasion. 
’ The Axis position in Tunisia was 
strong. They had only 150,000 men 
against 500,000 British, French and 
Americans. But most of their soldiers 
were veterans, while the Allied troops 
were still green. And they had a very 
small corner of land to defend—only 
400 miles long by 70 miles wide. Gen- 
eral von Arnim’s Tunisian army held 
the northern end of this area, around 
Tunis and Bizerte. The German strategy 
was to “208 | making short, sharp stabs 
at scattered points to prevent General 
Eisenhower's numerically superior 
forces from concentrating at any one 


point. General Eisenhower, now a full 


ral, is supreme commander in 

North Africa. . 
To overcome Nazi tactics, the Allies 
were building up their sea and air 
er. Axis lines of communication, 


) much shorter than those of the United 


Nations, were under increasingly heavy 
attack from British and American sub- 
marines and bombers. 





Rysto Ryti Re-Elected 


President Rysto Ryti of Finland was 
re-elected for another two-year term. 


' The election was not by popular vote. 


The 800 electors chosen in 1940 
served again. The vote was 269 for 
Ryti, 24 blanks, 7 demonstration votes 
for non-candidates. Field Marshal Baron 
Mannerheim did not run. 

Finns believe that the election gives 
a false picture of political conditions. 
They really are divided on the war. 
Finland's hanes political group, the 
Social Democratic Party, urged friend- 
lier relations between Finland and the 
United States. Secretary of State Hull 
indicated that the course of Finnish- 
American relations would depend upon 
whether Finland’s foreign minister, 
Rolf Witting, a stron* pro-German, 
were dropped from the cabinet. It was 
expected in Helsinki that this change 
soon would take place. 


French Ships Join War 


Flying the tricolor, the great battle- 
ship Richelieu and three other French 
men-of-war have reached New York 
and other Atlantic ports from Dakar. 
The ships are to be refitted for battle. 

Vice Admiral Raymond Fenard, 
chief of the French naval mission in 
the United States, announced that 
other French warships are preparing 
to sail to the United States for arming 
and refitting. At Alexandria, Egypt, and 
the French West Indies, the French 
have a war fleet of forty-six ships either 
ready for action or waiting for repairs. 

The Richelieu made the trip from 
Dakar on only three of her four pro- 
pellers. A forty-foot hole in her stern 
was covered with temporary sheathing. 
She had been damaged in July 1940, 
when a British crash boat slipped 
through the harbor defenses at Dakar 
and unloaded four depth charges under 
her stern. 


Clouds Over India 


Fight times in the past 25 years Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi has gone on hunger 
strikes to back up some political de- 
mand. On February 10 he started an- 
other one, in protest against Britain’s 
policy of locking up leaders of the Con- 

ess Party for the war’s duration. This 
ast was to last only three weeks, not 





U. S. MARINES, relieved from duty 
on Guadalcanal when the U. S. Army 
took over, arrive at a South Pacific 
port for rest and a new assignment. 


“to the death,” Mahatma Gandhi said. 

The British were worried about it. 
Gandhi is a frail little man, and he is 
73 years old. Even a three weeks’ fast 
might kill him, or permanently injure 
his health. If that happened, the Hindu 
majority in India would blame the Brit- 
ish. Instead of refusing to cooperate im 
the war effort, they might definitely turm 
against Britain. The Japanese are still 
close enough to India to take advan- 
tage of the confusion that would result. 

Whatever else they may accomplish, 
Gandhi's fasts always turn the spotlight 
of public attention on India. This latest 
one served to remind the world that, / 
although India has been quiet lately, | 
Britain and the Hindus are still dead- 
locked on the issue of complete Indias 
freedom. 
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T YORLD NEWS IN 


Longer Work Week 


The 1948 demands of the armed 
forces for fighting men are going to 
cut into our manpower supply To make 
the fullest use of our present ee 
force, President Roosevelt has decree 
a minimum wartime work week of 48 
hours. 

The order applies to all labor, 
whether engaged in war work or civ- 
ilian work. It does not apply all over 
the country. The President's order listed 
$2 areas in which labor shortages ex- 
isted. Additional labor shortage areas 
were announced: later. More of these 
areas will be listed as shortages occur. 

The wage-hour law is still in effect. 
Workers will get time and a half for 
their extra eight hours. This will mean 
a 80 per cent wage increase for those 
who formerly worked only 40 hours. 

To criticism that the measure is in- 
flationary, James Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, has replied: 
Ndagg more for the same work makes 
for inflation. Paying more for extra 
work does not make for inflation.” Crit- 
ics disagree, say the overtime provision 
makes the ruling inflationary. It is not 
inflationary to pay 20 per cent more for 
20 per cent more work. But it is in- 
flationary to pay 30 per cent more for 
20 per cent more work. 

President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor says that la- 
bor agrees with the President’s _ 
gram, but will “oppose further lengthen- 
ing of the week beyond 48 hours.” 
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Lid Off Big Salaries 


Should anyone be allowed to receive 
a salary of more than $25,000 a year 
(after paying taxes) in wartime? If a 
lid is to be put on salaries, should it 
be done by the President or Congress? 
These two questions were rais last 
October when Mr. Roosevelt issued an 
executive order holding net salaries at 
$25,000. 

Opponents of the President’s action 
saw their chance last week. The House 
Ways and Means Committee was con- 
sidering a bill to raise the public debt 
limit of the United States to $210,000,- 
000,000. This has to be done. There is 
no argument about it. So they attached 
a rider to this bill. The committee hoped 
the rider would “ride” through the 
House onthe back of the essential debt- 
limit bill. 

The rider provided that no salaries 
could be increased above $67,000 
($25,000 net after payment of taxes), 
unless they had been that high before 
Pearl Harbor. Salaries above $67,000 on 
Dec. 7, 1941, could continue to that 
high. Salaries below $25,000 would con- 
tinue to be subject to control of the 
Treasury Department and the War La- 
bor Board. 

President Roosevelt had expressed an 
“earnest hope”. to the committee that 
the rider would not be added to the 
debt limitation measure. The Con- 
gressmen did not seem inclined to listen 
to him. 


Point Rationing 


On March 1 point rationing begins. 
The purpose F yen rationing is to 
give the housewife as wide a choice 
as possible within any group of ra- 
tioned foods. 

War Ration Book 2 allows each per- 
son 48 points a month for most canned 
goods and processed soups, fruits and 
vegetables. You will have to give up 
more points when you buy a can of 
scarce food than when you choose a 
more plentiful one. 

Shoe rationing seems to be working 
all right. It did not, as some people 
had feared it might, lead to a run on 
clothing stores in the expectation that 
clothing would be rationed next. Wash- 
ington officials assured the public that 
there’ were no plans-’for rationing 
clothing. 





‘Dies Wins Extension 


A sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on A tions has been 
formed to investigate 38 Govern- 
ment employes. Representative Martin 
Dies, Chairman of the Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities, had 
accused these employes of being “crack- 
pot bureaucrats” guilty of sabres 
activities. The new sub-committee was 
named durin 


mittee ought to be continued. ~ 

There had been much criticism of 
the methods employed by the Dies 
Committee, but the House voted 302 
to 94 to continue the Committee for 
two more years. One result of the criti- 
cism was the creation of the sub-com- 


mittee. Representative John H. Kerr of — 


North Carolina, who heads the new sub- 
committee, was among those who voted 
against extending the life of the Dies 
Committee. 


Opposition to the methods used in’ 


the past by Mr. Dies was expressed 
some Republicans as well as New - 


ers. The vote did not follow party lines. 


The New York Herald -Tribune, Re- ~ 


ublican conservative newspaper, had 
sensly supported the Dies Committee. 
Last week, the newspaper charged edi- 
torially that “Martin Dies is rapidly be- 
coming a nuisance if not a liability to 
his country.” “Adolf Hitler,” the edi- 
torial continued, “has an unwitting tool 
in a man like Dies, who, on w 
insubstantial evidence, would have us 
believe that our Government is honey- 
combed with seditious radicals. Here 
is a witch hunt sure to play into Hitler's 
hands.” ; 


WLB Wage Rule Stands 


The Government expects a show- 
down fight with John L. Lewis in April. 
He has demanded a $2 per day wage 
increase for 450,000 soft coal miners 
whose contracts expire at the end of 
March. The Administration, as part of 
its fight against inflation, is trying to 

revent unnecessary wage increases. It 

Follows what is known as the “Little 
Steel” formula. This limits pay in- 
creases to a total of 15 per cent since 
Jan. 1, 1941, which compensates for 
increased living costs. 


A recent ruling of the War Labor ~ 


Board shows that the Government has 
no intention of backing down on this 
formula. The WLB denied a wage in- 
crease to 180,000 employes of the “Big 
Four” meat packing companies (Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy, Wilson). They were 
turned down on the grounds that they 
have already received wage increases of 
more than 15% since Jan. 1, 1941. 

\ * 


the debate in the House: — 
on whether the work of the Dies Com- 
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ULYSSES $. GRANT (122-1285 


Soldier-President Who Saved the Union 


URING the terrible Battles of 
the. Wilderness, General 
U. S$. Grant grimly declared: 


eq"! propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 
Grant's progress had been 
slow, and his losses heavy. The 
people were weary of war. But 
they cheered the grit of a gen- 

eral who wouldn'’t retreat. 
In 1868 a grateful people 


3 ~~ elected Grant President and re- 


elected him four years later. 


During his two terms Grant 
was betrayed by dishonest men 
whom he trusted. His weakest 
point was his choice of friends. 
In 1884 Grant had lost all his 
property and was ill of cancer. 
To provide for his family, he 
began to write his Memoirs. 
Aided by Mark Twain, Grant 
worked courageously on his 
Memoirs, which he finished only 
four days before his death at 
Mount McGregor, New York. 


$ APPOINTED COMMANDER IN 


ae See 
1 Oe 


2] WHILE OTHER OFFICERS HESITATED |) 
AND WERE BEATEN, GRANT ACTED BOLD-| _ 
LY AND WON. AT FT. DONELSON IN FEB- 
RUARY, 1862, GRANT FORCED THE SUR- 
RENDER OF AN ARMY THAT OUTNUMBERE 
HIS OWN. = = 


MEDIATE AND 
CONDITIONAL 


DER CAN BE 
] SURE) PROPOSE 


| @ AT SHILOH, APRIL 6, 7, (862, GRANT 
WON A BLOODY VICTORY, AND ON JULY 
4, 1863, HE CAPTURED VICKSBURG AFTER 
A THREE-MONTHS SIEGE. BUT HE WAS 
BITTERLY CRITICIZED BEFORE THIS VICTORY. 


DENT, GRANTS BLUNDERS 
Ma. ert NEARLY RUINED HIS Akryy 
AT HE HAS MAQE LITTLE PROGRESS 
ANO / TWE CounTey 
ST CONFIDENCE (NW 
GRANTS 


CHIEF IN (864, GRANT PLANNED 
A BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN TO WIN 
THE WAR, SHERMAN WAS OR- 


DERED TO ADVANCE THROUGH GEORGIA, WHILE GRANT LAUNCHED AN ATTACK 
ON LEE IN VIRGINIA. 





& GRANT'S HAMMERING ATTACKS, ANO 


SHERMAN'S DEVASTATING MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA, FINALLY FORCED 
LEE’S SURRENDER ON APRIL 9, 1865. GRANT'S TERMS OF SURREN- 
DER WERE GENEROUS AND UNDERSTANOING, SEES 


SS 


& AFTER TWO TERMS AS PRESIDENT, GRANT 
ENTERED THE BANKING BUSINESS, BUT THE 
FIRM FAILED IN (864. 
mi | CANCER, GRANT WROTE HIS PERSONAL MEM- 


PENNILESS AND ILLOF 


OIRS TO PROVIDE MONEY FOR HIS FAMILY. 
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Classroom Activities 


China Carries On—p. 11 


Before initiating any discussion of the 
Chinese situation, show on a map the 
location of Manchukuo, pointing out 
| that for years prior to the Japanese con- 
quest, the northern provinces consti- 
tuted a frontier territory only lightly 
under China’s control and feeling the 
> constant thrust of Russian and Japanese 
| penetration. Both countries wanted op- 
= portunity to develop its resources. More 
| particularly they sought to be in a posi- 
» tion strategically handy to the old Chi- 
| nese Imperial Capital of Peiping. Each 
| had built a railroad through Manchuria 


| which further increased its importance 


"in their eyes. 
The maintenance of connection be- 
tween inner Siberia and Vladivostok 
was vitally bound up with the question 
of Rims $e Manchukuo. The owner- 
| ship of the South Manchuria Railway 
© lay behind Japan’s eagerness to find a 
| pretext for conquest in a questionable 
©) incident.” Red Star Over China and 
| The Struggle for Asia, both by Edgar 
)) Snow (Random House) explain at some 
Selength both China’s dilemma at the 
time of the beginning of the war and 
i subsequent internal struggles. 

On the map, point out also the suc- 
ession of capitals established by China 

ce 1931, from Nanking (the capital 


WEE! 





COMING NEXT WEEK. 


(March 8-13 Issue) 

The 48-Hour Week for Industry 
in Wartime 

Yugoslavia—Testing Ground of 
United Nations Policy 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: The Balkons—Tinder Box of 
Europe 

Inside Washington: How Big an 
Army Do We Need? 

Builders of America: 
©} Mann (Picture Biography) 

Aviation: Parachutes and Para- 
troops 

Know Your World: Balkan Back- 
ground 

Civics at 
Budgets Itself 

Who’s Who: William H. Davis; 
King Peter | 


Horace 





Work: Government 
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of the Chinese Republic), to Hankow, 
and finally to Chungking. This move- 


ment to interior has meant a tight- 


ening up of a great sprawling nation, 


greater centralization of its industrial 
plants, and a vast westward trek of its 
colleges and other social institutions. 
High-light sharply the facts that 
China has been fighting at once a poli- 
tical revolution, a war, and the radical 
changes produced by an industrial rev- 
olution. 
Discussion questions: . 

. Why were Russia and Japan 
equally desirous of gaining control of 
Manchukuo? 

2. What may be China’s position in 
the world if the United Nations are 
victorious? Why? 


Know Your World: Cyprus—p. 15 


A ms map of the Mediterranean is 
essential to an understanding of the 
strategic importance of Cyprus as a 
stepping stone to Africa, the Near East 
and eastern Europe. Geography explains 
its turbulent history as a pawn of na- 
tions with aggressive inclinations since’ 
the days of the Egyptian dynasties. In 
fact, the importance of Cyprus ante- 
dates history, going back to the Bronze 
Age when it was one of the world’s 
chief sources of free copper, and be- 
cause of its succession of cultures im- 
posed by its conquerors. Cyprus is 
today a happy hunting ground for 
archeologists. 

Discussion Questions: 

1, Why did the British government 
refuse to allow the Cypriots to become 
a part of Greece? How would this have 
changed the war, if it had occurred? 

2. Why do Turkish customs and laws 
prevail in Cyprus rather than Greek? 
What effect might this have upon the 
people's attitude toward the war? 


China—The Forgotten Front—pp. 3-4 


On Lincoln’s Birthday President 
Roosevelt promised “great and decisive 
actions . . . to drive the invader from 
the ‘soil of China.” This promise should 
be brought to the attention of the class 
before they read the article, and you 
might point out why President Roose- 
velt stressed forthcoming aid to China. 

Next discuss these questions: (a) 
Can .you suggest reasons why China 


ee 


= 
—_ 
~~ 


has been receiving less than _ : 
of lend-lease goods? (b) 
China’s three greatest problems at 
time? (c) How has China tried to fp 
serve such industries as were esi 
lished before the war? (d) Wh 
the Chinese government effectively ¢ 
trol inflation? (e) What is the m 
reason for scarcity of goods in Ch 
(f) How does China’ get goods 
fp ie 


the outside world now? 
the action promised by Mr. 
affect China’s immediate needs? 
fs 


Topics for Further Investigation: 
Find wee igs showing that 

a treaty obligations — 
Lea to: The Open Door Policy; 
Nine-Power Pact; Naval Treaty of 19% 
League of Nations Covenant; Pact + 
Paris; Root-Takahira Agreement. See 
any ‘good modern history text. 


Lend-Lease for Victory—pp. 5-6 


Finishing the test on p, 12 may 
in clarifying lend-lease in the stu 
minds before they turn to a discussion: 
The xine questions should be 
thought-provoking: (1) In what ways 
does the lend-lease policy set a new _ 
ractice in American foreign relations? 
(2) Is this a sounder, more : 
policy than the policy followed du 
World War I ot gation war loans 
Why? Why not? (3) How are lene 
lease obligations to be paid off? (4) 1 
this a more practical way to settle debts 
with foreign nations? Why? Why not? 
(5) Gn what basis does our governme! 





Important Notice 


TEACHERS EDITION desk 
copies of World Week are now en- 
closed in the student bundle. fs 
are the top copies and can be read- 


ily identified by a row of black stars 
ong the i of the front cover, 


addition to the usual Teachers Edi- 
tion sub-title. This new plan will | 
make certain that your desk copies | 
of World Week are always at hand 

at the time you receive the student | ~ 
copies. Heretofore, the TEACHERS ~ 
EDITION was mailed in a separate 
wrapper, and frequently reached }- 
the teacher after the student copies | 
had been received. a 














3 or more 


» the n and the extent of 
ei granted to another na- 
(8) What does the U. S. get out 

» now? (7) How lend- 


ae 


T 3 for Further Investigation: 
Fee the World Almanac for 1942, pp. 
and report on ‘the operation of 

Lend-Lease Act. See Newsweek 

15, 1943, “The British Hold Up 
e° Th End of Lend-Lease,” by Ernest 
“®. Lindley, p. 26. 

nside Washington—p. 7 

The OWI, like aver other war-time 
acies in Was nm, has been the 

of a great rs of controversy, as 
thael Darrock and Joseph P. Dorn 
“gee out in their article in the 
oh Hi. 3, entitled “Davis and 
th. With this in mind, raise such 
sstions in the class as the following: 

(1) Why is such an agency as the 

VI necessary? (2) Before it was es- 
ished last June how was official 
out? (3) Do you agree with 
Davis that the best propaganda 
the truth? Why or why not? (4) Has 
OWI followed this rule? (5) tied 
the OWI program include the 
of the entire world? (6) What 
dia of communication “¥ nw by 
} OWI to out its job? (7 at 
ci feaeid of a media can 

name? (8) Do you agree with Di- 

stor Davis or with Colonel Donovan 

control of war information 

; n the ttlefronts? Why? 


[opics for Further Investigation: 
From what sources other than the 
VI can we get war news? Make a list 
such sources and rank them accord- 
ng to reliability. Consult How to Read 
‘Newspaper by Edgar Dale, pp. 79-98. 
; of America—p. 10 
Ulysses S. Grant, this week's Builder 
America, was scheduled to have ap- 
Om A last week. Owing to an over- 
zh ressroom, the Abraham 
Li eatured in the February 
ln page Week was repeated last 
We wish to apologize for any in- 
nience caused by this error, and 


re here reprinting the Teacher Edition 
nent on the Ulysses S. Grant fea- 


ea out to the class that the Casa- 
was called to plan 

” strategy. Stress the 

such planning in any war. 
have the class read the picture 
b raphy of General Grant. Then have 
Oo show = a wall map 
Dae U.S. of the 

Siv Ses Dt to open control of the 
; (b) to establish a vast pin- 
heres : > Sherman’s drive east- 
ard from the Tennessee to the ocean 


ll or “ 


while Grant South from the Po- 
tomac Richmond. 

In conjunction with military planning 
comes thought of -war settlement. 
Grant’s magnanim: at Appomattox 
toward the South should be Scud 
as a principle to follow or to shun in 
guiding our post-war treaties. Let the 
class the advantages of a len- 
ient attitude versus one of complete re- 
tribution towards the enemy. 


Pan-Americana—pp. 12-13 


The ABC nations of South America, 
so-called because they have been the 
most powerful on the continent, as well 
as Meemacag Pg their initial letters, can 
no longer ouped together so glibly 
because of the vor econ of 
stands they have taken with respect to 
the war. On a large map, point out the 
location of each and its size and shape 
relative to the other two as well as to 
the remainder of the continent. Note 
that Chile consists almost entirely of a 
strip of towering mountains and a nar- 
row strip of coast; Argentina is largely 
plain; while Brazil is predominantly 
jungle. Yet Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro rank among the most populous 
capital cities in the world. How does 
their locatior account for their size? 
Point out the position of each of the 
countries with regard to Northérn Af- 
rica and Europe. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(1) What is the present status of 
each of the three nations in the war? 
(2) Why did Brazil declare war on the 
Axis? ( 3) Why did Chile delay until 
recently? (4) Is Argentina likely to 
sever relations with the Axis? (5) Is 
Argentina really neutral? Why or why 
not? (6) What important mineral do 
we import in quantity from Chile? (7) 
Why is copper so necessary to the war 
effort? (8) Why is there grave danger 
of sabotage in Chile? (9) Has the Chil- 
ean government been active against 
dangerous groups? (10) What are the 

. and Brazil doing to check the 
U-boat menace in the South Atlantic? 
(11) Why are U-boats so active there? 
(12) How is Brazil likely to profit 
from the war? (13) Why would Brazil's 
industrial growth benefit the United 
States? (14) What part have the Irish 
played in Chile’s history? 


Aviation—pp. 16-17 
This week’s aviation article, “Test- 
ing Ph Fitness,” is from material 
prepared by Dr. Karl L. Stiles, Chair- 
man of the Division of Natural Sciences 
at Coe College, Iowa. 
Because rg space limitations, the ar- 
ticle deals only with the physical quali 
fications necessary for mary plots 
out to the that 


You 
the for civilian pilots are 


. eyesight to a military pilot? 


L. Ray, he of Are You : 
Pilot? nine out of every ten men can k e 
trained to become a 
pilots. The author, a we fig ght 
surgeon, states that for piloting a p 

in civilian flights, youk soe 2 oa 
mary qualification. And minor physical ¥ 
defects need not debar a man from Bet 5 
ting his license. 


Discussion Question: 
1. What is the importance of good 


Bot 


Fact Questions: 
1. What ‘is visual acuity? a 
2. How can poor depth perception be © 
dangerous to a pilot? 
3. Why is good color vision impor. 2 
tant? q 
4, What is red-green color-blindness? ~ 
5. What is coordination? 9 


Map Page—p. 2 ; 
China’s present inaccessibility is due, 7 
partly, to the loss of her seacoast re- | 
gions. Unable to meet the Japanese ~ 
mechanized army on equal terms, she ~ 
drew inland and fought the enemy | 
guerrilla style. 4 
To bring materials into China, U. S. | 
airmen are stationed in Northern India | 
operating the “Himalayan Ferry.” | 
Questions for Discussion: 
1. Why are there no entrances ex- 7 
cept for “backdoor” routes into China? 
2. Why did China withdraw inland, | 
away from her seacoasts and harbors? | 
3. What progress have the British © 
armies made in Burma? 4 
4. Why do supplies merely “trickle 
in” from the Soviet en route to ChinaP 
5. How has the air age helped tol 
reduce our transport problems? 4 
Suggestions for the class: = 
1. Study this map. Then see if you | 
can link railroads to uctive cen- — 
ters in China and the Soviet Union thal 
will make it easy to build u os tee 3 
veloped regions into cities an indus ; 
trial territory. 3 
2. Extend the supply lines that ap-’ 
pear on the map to their antecedent | 
sources. Follow the processes of trans+ — 
portation from manufacturer to. deliv= 
erer. If necessary use a globe. 


nl 


Key to “Know Your World W 
(Quiz, Page 14) 

1. China: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 
7-b. ‘4 
2. People in News: 6, 9, 8, 5, 1, 2, 3, 47 
7, 10. 3 
8. Lend-Lease: 1-F; 2-T; 8-F; 4-F; 5-Te, 

4. Pan-Americana: La; 9-c; 8-a; 4-b. “ 

5. Inside Washington: 1-0; 2F; OF 
+F; aes ; 

: 1-Balkans; 2-Medite: 
S-Tiahst or Syria ; 4-Turkish; 
1. Aviation: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T. 
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© Education is 


3-0; 


ys ala 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers: 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education 
publishes a monthly Newsletter concerning 
teacher preparation and growth in service. 
May be obtained from Association head- 
uarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
. C, 


The New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J., offers the services 

its War Information Center and. Teach- 
ing Aids Service, both de ts of the 
College Library. The Library has pub- 
lished two selected lists, with — 
ments, on Civilian Morale, and Post-War 
Planning and the Schools (5c each). The 
Teaching Aids Service will send lists of 
Visual and Teaching Aids free upon re- 


uest. 
q a 


Everychild—An American Ideal, by 
George William Gerwig, is one of a series 
of School Betterment Studies. published by 
the Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, 465 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. It is a summary of Pittsb: 
school experience in the attempt to 
Lincoln’s dream of giving every child “An 
unfettered start and a whole chance in the 


E race of life.” Copies may be secured free 


upon application to the Commission. 


The U.S.S.R. at War is the title of a 


3 ee prepared by the staff of The 


can Russian Institute for Cultural 


© Relations with the Soviet Union, Inc. By 
| Means of 50 questions and answers, this 


booklet gives an objective picture of Rus- 


» sians fighting, producing, and living for the 
» war, considers Russia’s place as one of the 
| United Nations and discusses the govern- 
» ment of the U.S.S.R. in wartime. Copies 


are 10c and may be secured from the In- 
stitute, at 56 West 45th Street, New York 


Rity oe © 
Usage and Abusage, a Guide to Good 


= English, by Eric Partridge (Harper & 
4 tice $3.00). An alphabetized word 
) book written with a very fine sense of dis- 

| trimination. With running commentary on 
= American usage by Dr. W. Cabell Greet of 
= Columbia University. 


National Unity Through Intercultural 
phlet number 10 in-the 
Education and National Defense Series is- 


| sued by the Federal Security’ Agency and 

the U. S. Office of Education. It was pre- 

j hy by Rachel Davis-DuBois, director of 
ie 


Intercultural Education Workshop, 


| New York, and is for sale at 15c from the 
| Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D. C. It discusses, with source ma- 


| terials, American heterogeneity sity Ameri- 
an unity, the school’s responsibility, spe- 
/ tific application of ienseeedeanal education 
“in every classroom and on > inter- 
Mediate, and secondary levels, school- 
fomn unity activities. 


os Teaching Aids on Aviation 


Air C Young America, 
joint publication of the CAA and the 
U. S. Office of Education, presents a 
clear picture of the need for aviation 
training and lists suggested reading on 
the subject. 

e * ° 

The ma: Education, published 
the Ses Cras, 870 Aetantic rd 
Boston, devoted its issue of October, 1942, 
to aviation education. benty are articles by 
N. L. r. e, R. 
Se 

Barlett and others on such subjects as 
“The Air Age and Education,” “The Mer- 
chant Fleet in the Air,” “The Air Age and 
Teacher Education,” “Aviation in the Ele- 
mentary School Science Program” and avia- 


Air Workers Today is a book compiled 
by Picture Fact Associates and published 
by. & Brothers. It contains units 
agi a workers in the air, on the 
ground, in the airlines, in the armed forces, 
in the government's civil air-services, and in 
training. The book is illustrated with many 
phs and provides a brief, interest- 


ing account of vocational o ties 
connected with aviation. Price $1.00. 
* ¢ *#° 
United Airlines is offering to teachers a 
valuable kit containing the follow- 
ing items: ’ manual, illustrated, 
with many suggestions for teaching 


of aviation; 24 pictures of and air 
views; 40-copies of a large airliner in flight, 
for distribution to pupils; identification 
chart with plane silhouettes; reprint from 
Life illustrating with maps the new air- 
power world; wartime air express folder in 
color; and list of sources for materials and 
information. Price, 25c postpaid. Address 
United Air Lines, Department of School 
and College Service, 5959 S. Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


When the United States Army Air Forces 
called up the various aircraft construction 
companies to establish schools for the train- 
ing of eee Aircraft 
Corporation 10 Opened a - 
manent camp last May. It is called “Camp 
Consair.” Under competent instructors from 
the company aud the Army, the men study 
the electrical equipment, hydraulics, gen- 
eral structure, fuel and oil systems, 

ear, instruments, de-icer and anti-icer, 
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quires two and one-fourth years. The 
term begins March 29. 



































matically become eli: le for the 






tional competition. rational wi 
ners will receive of a $100 W 
Bond for first place; $50 Bond for — 
an and $25 Bond for third 
p Bi: 


Each. local school winner will re-~ 
ceive a certificate of merit from Scho- 
Faculty advisers and editors of sche 
papers may obtain details from é 
er of the Flame,” Scholastic Publ 
tions, 220 East 42d Street, New Yo 
N. Y. ; 
April 1st is closing date for sub 
sion of published editorials to Sche 
Publications. Winners will be 
nounced in the May 3-8th, issue. 
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ONLY 
10c 
COPY 


This 


In Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook 


WAR'S CAUSES 
What your students must under- 
about the causes of the war. 

IN THE WARS 
“historic” isolation position, 
n ideals, Roosevelt's policies. 
ANCE—AXIS ALLY 


y favors Germany 
Japan. Axis supply lines. 


IAL CHARTS 
strength of the 


EAPONS & STRATEGY 
” How the technique and tactics of 
“war differ from World War I. 
MIDDLE EAST 


: ‘The Axis “pincers” drive on the 
ies of Iran and Iraq. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

A capsule history of the war to 
date—tight up to Sept. 1, 1942. 
THE WAR’S LEADERS 

Brief biographical sketches: of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 
OUR WAR AIMS 

An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 
FAR EAST SECTION 

Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 
LARGE MAPS 

17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 
VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the book. 


WAR ATLAS anah 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 


informed citizens with the proper under — 


standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. it will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind. 


Specially Prepared by the Editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the 
teachers and students of American 
Schools. 


64 pages—lllustrated with 17 basic 


ADVANTAGE 


E THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER Y 


1C BOOKSHOP 


SR eae ae eesveesian 


Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
w Handbook and Atlas. 
ft enclose $ 
g 15 or more copies 


A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP THEM UNDERSTAN 


copies of WAR FOR FREEDOM, the new 64 page World 


Books are to.be sent postpaid 


OUR COPIES TODAY 


iD THE WAR NEWS 


OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 


Now it is more important than ever that every 4 


student have a copy of this book with the complete 


story of the war's background, the United Nations’ 
aims, ideals, plus the facts needed for an oi : 


standing of the war news. Form a classroom 


now and let this war handbook and atlas help — 


make your teaching more effective. 


ONLY 10c a copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or more j 


15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 
25¢ a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 


FORM A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW: 
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How Democracy Uses Words 


ITLER taught the world that words 
are We apons in modern war. The art 
of propaganda is an ancient one, but 
not until the Nazis took it over was it 
developed into an instrument of the 


' state ranking ahead of guns. 


Americans are quite rightly regarded 
by the people of other nations as the 
original leaders in the development of 
the art of publicity. We are the sales- 


men and sales promotion experts par ex- 


cellence of all time. We have developed 
the radio, the motion picture, advertis- 
ing, and the popular press. 

We have wisely kept from adapting 
our natural aptitudes and _ skills for 
propaganda to service of the state We 
have a healthy instinct about it. We 
know that publicity is all very well and 
propaganda has its place—but when a 
Huey Long begins to sound off and to 
change super-salesmanship into home- 
spun Hitlerism, we shy off. 

Today, as the war moves into its Jat- 
ter stages, we see what a fundamental 
difference there is between Axis propa- 
ganda and the kind of informative ma- 
terial which the United States has been 
giving both to its citizens and its sol- 
diers through the agency of the Office 
of War Information. Hitler has so fed 
the German people with grandiloquent 
lies that now, as he moves desperately 


| into a war of defense, he must reverse 


the stories he has been telling the home 
front. This will mean a quicker crackup 
of civilian morale in Germany—when 
the time comes. 

Here in Washington our American 
brand of war propaganda has been skill- 
fully planned and executed by the men 
and women who make up the staff of 
OWI. The total number of employes of 


™@ OW! is 5,000, scattered throughout 


this country and all over the world. 
At its top is Elmer Davis, who was 
@ working newspaperman and radio 


pcommentator before taking on this all- 
M@Mportant job. Associated with him is 


best writing and publicity talent 


s 


‘As Weapons—By Creighton J. Hill 


last June when the President merged all 
the existing information functions of the 
Government—foreign and domestic—into 
one new agency. 

There had been considerable confu- 
sion and duplication in the picture up 
to the time Mr. Davis took over. He 
changed all that. He started out with 
one simple premise—that the best propa- 
ganda for a democracy is the truth. Do 
not conceal. Do not exaggerate. Let 
the facts ride for what they are worth. 
This does not mean that information is 
not restricted when its release might aid 
the enemy. 

Mr. Davis’ first assistant is Milton 
Eisenhower, whose brother is Lieu- 
tenant General Dwight Eisenhower, 
Commander of the Allied forces in 
North Africa. Other top-ranking assis- 
tants include George Barnes, Philip C. 
Hamblett and Vernon McGee. 

Robert Sherwood, the playwright, 
(author of that magnificent war play, 
There Shall Be No Night) is in charge 
of Overseas Operations. Gardner 
Cowles, Jr., heads the division of Do- 
mestic Operations. A newly appointed 
member of the staff is ex-Congressman 
Thomas H. Eliot of Massachusetts, who 
















has just been named director of the Lon- 
don office of OWI. It will be his job to 
tell the British people what the Ameri- 
can people are doing to win the war— 
and in doing so to build up increased 
good will between the United States 
and Britain. 

Lowell Mellett, ex-newspaperman 
and friend of the President, is ‘chief of 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures. ; 

The OWI News Bureau reviews and 
issues war information news releases, 
radio news, material for newsreels, and 
related material which may be prepared 
by various departments or agencies but 
which, by regulation, must be issued 
through OWI. 

The Radio Bureau reviews and clears 
all proposed radio programs sponsored 
by Federal departments and agencies, 
allocates available time for such pro- 
grams, and serves as the central point 
of clearance and contact for the broad- 
casting industry in its relationships with 
Federal departments and agencies. 

In an earlier article, I discussed the 
rivalry going on imthe government be- 
tween the military and the civilian staffs 
—between the brass hats and the white 
collars. This conflict finds a character- 
istic expression at present in OWL 
Colonel William J]. Donovan, in charge 
of the Office of Strategic Service, is in 
dispute with Elmer Davis over this 
issue, 

Colonel Donovan believes that the di- 
rect war information—such as is comin 
out of North Africa—should chau 
through the military officials closest to 
the scene.’ Mr. Davis declares that if 
ever the civilian control of war informa- 
tion were justified it is in North Africa 
—where admittedly the ares, job 
was not done well during the first weekse 
of the invasion. So a quiet battle behind 
the scenes is in progress. Mr. Davis will 
probably win out because President 
Roosevelt has consistently ne ae the 
civilian machinery against the military 
on issues of this sort. 


Harris & Ewing 
At press conferences with Washington newspapermen, Elmer Davis ex- 
wailable. Mr. Davis took over the job plains position of the Office of War Information on questions of policy. 
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© Chileans Celebrate 
Break with Axis 


HUNDRED thousand Chileans 

paraded through the streets of 
Santiago last week to celebrate their 
country’s break with the Axis. They car- 
ried large pictures of President Juan An- 
tonio Rios, President Roosevelt, and 
Premiers Churchill and Stalin. Flags of 
the United Nations waved above the 
line of march, and there were placards 
with such slogans as “Jail for Axis 
Spies.” Bands played the national an- 
thems of the Allies. 

Members of foreign colonies tock part 
in the parade. There were Basques and 
Catalonians from Spain, followers of 
the Fighting French, and Free Hun- 

arians in national costume. Wild cheers 
greeted anti-Nazi Germans who car- 
ried placards extolling democracy. The 
demonstrators marched to the Presi- 
“dential Palace, where President Rios 
and members of his Cabinet made 
hes. The President called for unity, 
discipline and more production. 

The celebration showed clearly how 
glad the people of Chile were that their 
country was at last lined up on the 
side of its American neighbors. 

Chile’s Part in the War. Chile’s con- 
tribution to the cause of the United 
Nations, like the contributions of most 
of the other Latin American republics, 
will be chiefly economic. The big job 
for the Chileans is to maintain and in- 





roving break with Axis, Chileans held huge demonst 
‘President Rios’ Palace at Santiago, Jan. 27. All political parties 
supported government. Banner in center reads “Prison for Axjs spies.” 


crease the flow of materials, especially 
copper, which Chile is shipping to the 
United States. More than half our cop- 
per imports come from Chile. 

The Axis may attempt to interfere 
with this program, either by sabotage 
within the country or by submarine at- 
tacks on shipping lanes between Chile 
and the United States. 

Sabotage Danger. The danger of 
sabotage arises out of the large number 
of Axis citizens in Chile. There are 
20,000 Germans in the southern farm- 
ing regions, 12,000 Italians scattered 
over the country, and 700 Japanese in 
the northern ports and mining centers. 

Chile’s energetic and ardently demo- 
cratic Minister of the Interior, young 
Rail Morales Beltrami, took prompt ac- 
tion to suppress _ and saboteurs as 
soon as Chile broke with the Axis, but 
he may not be able to suppress them 
all. Early in February, for example, the 
Santiago police discovered four large 
bombs hidden in a telephone substation. 
If these had exploded they would have 
wrecked a nearby factory which makes 
munitions for the Army. 

Japanese Threats. The Japanese know 
that the Chileans are nervous about 
their long, unprotected coast line. For 
a long time they used threats of sub- 


marine attacks on the coast to scare 
Chile into staying on good terms with 
them. This failed to work, but they are 
still making threats. The Japanese radio 
announced last month that Chile could 
no longer reckon with “considerate 
treatment” of its shipping by the Axis. 


> ie | re 
International News Photo 


ration in front 


But the Japanese Navy is busy in the 
western Pacific now, so the threats do 
not sound as scary as they did at the 


“beginning of the war. 


Shoe-String Republic. Fear of at- 
tacks on its coast was the chief factor 
in keeping Chile neutral so long. Geo- 
graphically, Chile is one of the oddest 
countries in the world. “Goodness, Chile 
is thin!” as one of Helen Hokinson’s 
cartoon characters says. Its coast line 
is 2,660 miles long but its average 
width from east to west is only about 
80 miles. Most of its power plants, 
factories and mines are so near the sea 
that they could be attacked easily by 
warships or ship-based planes. 

Mines of the North. The northem 
part of Chile is the richest in natural 
resources. It contains vast deposits of 
natural nitrate, sulphur and borax. The 
provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca 
produce 95 per cent of the natural 
nitrate of soda in the world. 

The zone below the northern region 
is rich in minerals. Copper, gold, silver, 
cobalt, nickel, lead, iron and manganese 
are mined. Chile is the world’s second 
largest producer’ of copper and the 
great Guggenheim property at Chiqui- 
camata is the second largest copper 
mine in the world. 


© Brazil Pulls Its Oar 
With the United Nations 


On his way home from Casablanca, 
President Roosevelt visited President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil. The visit em- 
phasized the part which Brazil is play- 
ing in the war. It served to remind us 
that the only South American country 
which has declared war on the Axis is 
a real fighting ally as well as an in- 
valuable source of raw materials. 

The conference between the two 
American Presidents in the harbor of 
Natal was probably devoted chiefly to 


the submarine menace. That is the main, 


war problem that the two countries 
have in common. Nazi U-boats are still 
hunting in large numbers in the South 
Atlantic. This is especially dangerous 


now, because our convoys to North 7 


Africa pass through these waters. 


Brazil Hunts Subs. Brazil is doing 4 
its share in hunting down U-boats, 7 


Brazilian warships and planes are pa 
trolling and bombing side by side with 
those of the United States, under Rear 
Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, Commander 


of the United States Naval Forces in © 
the South Atlantic. Admiral Ingram at- 4 
nounced at the end of January that ‘i 


the last month we have sunk five sul 
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marines.” He added that the behavior @ Sons of Ireland 
the of all his men, both Brazilian and In S hA 3 oO Novelist of Mexico’s 
do American, had been wonderful. The n out! merica R luti Y 
the Brazilian Air Force had already re- O'Higgins i : , evolutionary Years 
ted the sinking of five U-boats, so. a soe Irish eg Erin sel 
gel g ~<- >. itself. But it is also one of the great The most vivid account of the Mexi- 
oe the Axis has ‘age? boa * mans, See Pee names of Latin America. Bernardo can revolution of 1910-1920 was written 
yer = pg rf " + they Arica O’Higgins fought side by side with by Mariano Azuela in his novel Los de 
a “ pom oe oe 2 f José de San Martin to free Chile from Abajo (translated into English as The 
hile rae peer eee a solidarity Of the Spaniards. He became the first Underdogs). 
att Brazil — ri Unite : tates was given President of the Republic of Chile and Mariano Azuela was born on January 
line a Se ae 2 ng Roe January, js honored as that country’s national 1, 1873, in the Mexican state of Jalisco, 
, when three submarine chasers were hero, The pages of South American his- where his father was a poor farmer. 
age transferred from the United States to tory are dotted with names like O’Con- Azuela attended local schools, went on 
pres the Brazilian Navy. A colorful ceremony nor, O’Connell, O’Leary, Rooke and _ to medical school, and returned to his 
nts, of transfer was held, in which the Stars Ferguson. home town to practice medicine. He 
Fe: and Stripes were lowered simultaneous- In the early years of the 19th cen- wrote novels in his spare time. 
Y ly from the flagstaffs of the three 110- tury, Ireland was impoverished. Many Azuela was interested in social and 
nail foot B ee one a bearer sec Sat of its young men left their native land political problems, and he joined the 
aa _ a gee ng a rat anc in despair. Some of them enlisted in revolution against Porfirio Diaz. In 1914 
ay played the national anthems of the two the armies of Napoleon, seeking a home- he joined the revolutionary army of 
The — i oy land where they could live in freedom Pancho Villa as an army doctor. It was 
pace Brazil’s “Fighting Men. Brazil is not and security. then that he began to plan the opening 
anil only building up its navy and air force, The South American wars of libera- chapters of Los de Abajo. 
with the help of the United States. It tion, which began in 1810, spread the He finished the novel while in exile 
ion is also raising an army, Selective service fame of Simén Bolivar across the world. * in El Paso, Texas, and sold it for twenty 
Iver is used in Brazil and ‘new recruits are It reached Irish ears. The homeless Irish dollars to the newspaper El Paso del 
neue peswering the call daily. Several fight- soldiers began to wander westward to Norte. ; 
= ing divisions are being organized in the take service under his banner. By 1817 In 1916 Azuela returned to Mexico. 
the northern part of the country. It is ex- they were coming in organized regi- He has been practicing medicine and 
iqui- pected that they will soon be completely ments. writing novels ever since in a far from 
per trained and equipped. The first Bra- About 8,000 Irish soldiers served fashionable suburb of Mexico City, 
zilian parachute troops have just begun under the Liberator. Some.of them rose __ where he lives with his family. 
training. to high rank; all of them fought valiant- “The Underdogs” describes the ad+ 
General Manoel Rabelo recently de- ly. When the wars were over and inde- ventures of Demetrio Macias and his 
clared in a newspaper interview that pendence won, many of the Irish war- band of revolutionaries. It catches the 
ns “Brazil will send troops to fight outside _riors married Spanish ladies and settled _ spirit of the Mexican fighters who rode , 
of the continent te combat the enemy in the New World. with Carranza and Villa. 
lanca, more actively.” It has been suggested 
sident that Brazilian soldiers might be shipped 
t em- to West Africa, since that is the nearest 
play- font to their homeland. =< 
nd us Brazilian Boom. In the economic 
yuntry field, cooperation between Brazil and 
Axis is the United States has gone far. Brazil 
an in- is a land of vast resources. But it lacks 
% the money, the machinery and the tech- 
> two nical knowledge to develop its riches. 
bor of The United States has these. It is lend- 
efly to § ing them to the Brazilians, and helping 
e main them to develop their own skills. 
untries > These are wartime measures, for they 
re still enable Brazil to produce more of the 
South @ materials of war that we need so badly. 
gerous But in the long run they will be of 
North tremendous value to Brazil, as well as 
3s. oy to us. Transportation is being built up 
doing § in Brazil, steel and other industries are 
}-boats. “being developed, public health is bein 
are pa improved, and the great cnlvelhinad 
le with # regions of the country are being culti- 
sr Reaf @ vated. At the end of this war Brazil 
mandet should be the most advanced industrial Press Assn. 
ces IM & mation in South America with a strength- President Roosevelt jokes with President Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
fat ‘med wealth appropriate to its size and~ (rear seat, left) during visit to Natal. The two presidents inspected 
tha 


fesources. military installations. Plans were made to combat Axis U-boat menace. 
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1 CHINA — THE FORGOTTEN FRONT 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The present phase of the war between China and 
x0 has been going on for (a) 3 years; (b) 5 years; 
( 


& Of kod lend- lease goods China is allotted about (a) 2 per 
a (b) 10 per cent; (c) 15 per cent. 

8. The U. S. can help China best now by sending (a) 
small arms; (b) food; (c) an expeditionary force. 

4. One of China’s greatest problems is lack of (a) man- 
power; (b) transportation; (c) natural resources. 

5. Inflation in China today is caused largely by (a) in- 
dustrial backwardness; (b) drought; (c) hoarding and 
speculation. 

6. The excuse that Japan used to occupy Manchuria in 
1931 was (a) the explosion of a bomb; (b) Chinese assault 
on a Japanese sentry; (c) China’s refusal to accept a Japa- 
nese ce offer. 

7. When Japan attacked Manchuria, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
attitude was (a) strong resistance; (b) apparent indiffer- 
ence; (c) active cooperation with Japan. 


2 PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match the names on the left with the phrases on the right 
by placing the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


I. Juan Antonio Rios ( China’s London Ambassador 


Edward R. Pioneer American educator 
Stettinius 


2. 

8. Bernardo 
O’Higgins 

4. Getulio Vargas 

5. Chiang Kai-shek 

6 

7 

8 


( 
( Chile’s Minister of the Interior 
( 
( 
. Wellington Koo ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Leads China’s armies 

President of Chile 

Lend-Lease Administrator 

Chile’s national hero 

President of Brazil 

The President’s authority on China 
Directs OWI overseas program 


. Lauchlin Currie 

. Raul Morales 
Beltrami 

. Horace Mann 

10. Robert Sherwood 


eee ee ee ee 


3 LEND-LEASE FOR VICTORY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter F 
if it is false. 


1.T F  Lend-lease aid has thus far been a one-way 
affair. 

2.T F Lend-lease agreements may be made with any 
nation whose defense is vital to the safety of the United 
States. 

8.1 F After the war lend-lease debts are to be paid 
in cash. 

4.T F About 50 per cent of our war production is 
shipped to other nations under lead-lease agreements. 

5. T F Just now Russia gets more lend-lease aid than 
any other nation. 





Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 
questions are based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


A PAN AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. Chile’s chief contribution to the war will be (a) raw 
materials; (b) checking Axis a¥ents; (c) providing air bases. 

2. Largest concentration of Axis groups in Chile are (a) 
Japanese; (b) Italians; (c) Germans. 

3. Most important to us of Chile’s products just now is 
(a) copper; (b) sugar; (c) coffee. 

4. Chief joint war problem concerning the U. S. and 
Brazil is (a) air defense of Brazil; (b) submarine menace; 
(c) equipping Brazil’s army. 


5 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact circle the letter F; if it is an 
opinion, the letter O. 


1. F O The army is to blame because initial publicity 
in North Africa fell short of expectations. 


2. F O The OWI has employees in many parts of 
the world. 


8. F O Direct war information should come from mili- 
tary observers instead of OWI channels. 


4. F O Director Davis believes that democracy’s best 
propaganda is truth. 


5. F O OWI news releases are timed to meet military 
necessity. 


6 CYPRUS 


Complete the following sentences. 

1. Prime Minister Churchill’s visit to Cyprus renewed — 
rumors of an Allied invasion of the —_________ 

2. Cyprus is an island in the __________ Sea. 

3. Cyprus may be a bulwark against an Axis invasion of 


4. The majority of Cypriots are Greek-Christians but 
laws and customs are dominant. 


. Cyprus is a possession of: 


ul 


7 PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR FLYERS 


1. T F Depth perception is the ability to see objects 
on the earth clearly while flying. 

2.T F A persons who can read 20 letters at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet is said to have 20/20 vision. 

8. T. F A pilot must have a good sense of balance to} 
determine if he is flying with his wings level. 





4. T F Good hearing helps the pilot judge the speed 





at which he is flying. 
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the Mediterranean. (Sicily and Sardi- 
nia are ng .) It covers 3,584 square 
miles, nearly three times the area of 
Rhode Island. 

Lying in the path of the Middle East 















































trade routes, Cyprus has been fought 
over since ancient days. It has been 
conquered in turn by Egypt, Phoenicia, 

PLACES IN owe NEWS Greece, Persia and Rome, and has been 
part of the Byzantine Empire. During Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 
the Third Crusade it was conquered by Broken line on map shows Churchill's 
Richard the Lionhearted. It was taken route from Adana, Turkey, to Cyprus 
by Venice in 1489, by Turkey in 1575. - 

England leased Cyprus from Turkey Cyprus, now one of the world’s few 
vail in 1878, and annexed it in 1914. The na- sources of asbestos, gypsum (used in 
asad tives, dissatisfied with English rule, in making plaster of paris and in dressing 
(a) RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, 1931 asked permission to join Greece. soils), and umber (coloring matter), 

returning westward from his visit Met with refusal, the ae rose was once so famous for copper that 
with President Ismet Inonu at Adana, #8inst the government, and were put the ancients named the metal for the 
w Is Turkey, stopped at Nicosia (see map), down by British troops from Egypt. island. 
the ancient capital of Cyprus. Mr. Cyprus was in ancient times a cen- ———. four-fifths of the Cypriots 
and Churchill’s visit renewed rumors of a ‘et Of learning and commerce, with its are Greek-Christians, and only about 
nace; ible Allied invasion of the Balkans, °W® Culture. Today, it is an agricultural one-fifth of them are Turkish-Moham- 
gm . . land, ducing wine, vetch (a kind medans, Turkish customs and laws 
In a speech to the inhabitants of the yr producing _? 
British island stronghold of Cyprus, Mr. of cattle feed), and mules for export. _ prevail. 
Churchill revealed the presence of pow- 
erful Allied forces there. He also empha- 
: sized the strength of Anglo-Turkish 
1s an friendship, and the determination of the 
Allies to guarantee Turkey’s security. 
licity This was an important message to 
the Cypriots. 
ts of Lying in the eastern Mediterranean, 
40 miles south of Turkey, 60 miles 
‘li a of Syria, and 240 miles north of 
— Egypt, Cyprus may be again what it 
. was in ancient days—the fort of the east- 
3 best ern Mediterranean. It may become a 
base for an Allied invasion of the con- 
ilitary tinent of Europe pes Crete or 
Greece. C yprus also may be a bulwark 
against an Axis invasion of Turkey. This 
possibility still exists. Germany is forti- 
fying the Balkan coast and the Dodec- 
anese Islands. International News Photos 
Cyprus is the third largest island in Cyprus women level crushed stone for runway of United Nations airbase. 
1ewed 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 
ion of Precision Inks for Precise Performance 
From the steamy dampness of the tropics to the icy dryness of 
s_ but the arctic, experienced draftsmen insist on Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. For they know they can depend on the precise per- 
formance of Higgins Inks under all working conditions. 
For more than 63 years Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have been winning world-wide respect for their 
superior qualities — for free flow and sharp surety of 
sbjects C line. Draftsmen know that with reasonable care Higgins 
i, 9 4 American Drawing Inks retain their qualities of precision 
a die performance unless actually exposed to freezing. 
= Available in a com- 
nce il plete color range. 
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be a pilot. But it does take a man 

who is physically fit. For this 
reason, the Army and Navy give cer- 
tain tests for eyesight, hearing, mus- 
cular coordination,* nerves, and 
other physical powers before the 
would-be pilot begins his training. 

A flyer’s eyesight is very impor- 
tant. He must be able to see which 
way the wind sock is blowing before 
landing. He should be able to see a 
pile of dirt or any other object on 
the runway before landing. On a 
military mission he must be able to 
find his target, and to tell the real 
target from a camouflage which the 
enemy may construct. 

This ability to see things clearly is 
called visual acuity.* It is tested by 
use of the Snellen eye chart. This 
chart contains eight rows of test let- 
ters, with the largest letter at the 
top and the smallest letters at the 
bottom. 

The normal eye can read the sec- 
ond line of print from the bottom, at 


ik does not take a superman to 







DOUGLAS HAVOC 
ATTACK BOMBER 


Testing Physical Fitness 


a distance of 20 feet. This is called 
20/20 vision. Military pilots must 
have 20/20 vision or better in each 
eye without glasses. 


DEPTH PERCEPTION 


The pilot must also be able to 
judge distances accurately. This abil- 
ity depends upon what is called 
depth perception. When you sit 
down too hard in a chair, it means 
that your depth perception is faulty. 
You perceive* the seat of the chair 
to be a few inches lower than it actu- 
ally is. 

If a pilot has poor depth percep- 
tion, he will not make three-point 
landings. He will either attempt to 
land the plane while still above the 
ground, or he will fly it into the 
ground. Good depth perception is 
necessary to judge clearance over 
buildings, telegraph wires, and trees. 

To a person who is totally color- 
blind, all things from wallpaper to 
traffic lights ape as different 
shades of gray. This total color-blind- 


KENTON VE GO) US ANNIE 











Best U. S. light bomber, classed by the ~“#}); 

Army as an attack bomber. Specially blindfold 
designed to cooperate with ground 
forces—troops, tanks, and motorized ~ 
units. Has achieved the speed of 380 m.p.h., outdistancing many fast © 
fighter planes. Has won distinction with RAF and U. S. Army Air Forces. ~ 
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gss is rare, but many people suffer 
a partial color-blindness, called red- 
green color-blindness. About one 
man out of ten has difficulty in tell- 
ing red from green 

It is necessary for pilots to have 
good color vision, in order to recog- 
nize signals, such as boundary lights, 
navigation lights, lights which warn 
of obstructions,* and rockets. Mili- 
tary flyers must have perfected color 
vision, in order to recognize insignia 
on other planes 


HEARING 


Good hearing is essential to a pilot, 
so that he can quickly detect sounds 
of motor trouble. Also, the experi- 
enced pilot determines from the 
sound of air swishing by, whether 
the plane is moving at a proper 
speed. When the swishing sound 
fades to the danger point, he in- 
creases his speed. 

Pilot candidates for the Army and 
Navy are tested to make sure that 
they hear well with both ears. The 
fight surgeon stands 20 feet away 
in a quiet room, and whispers words 
or numbers. If the flyer can under- 
stand what is said, his hearing is 
90/20. If he cannot understand the 
whispered words at this distance, 
Uncle Sam does not want him. 

Balance depends upon the work- 
ings of eyes, ears, muscles, joints, 
tendons, internal organs, and skin. 
A pilot’s sense of balance tells him 
whether he is flying with wings level, 
or whether his banks and turns are 
made properly. 

Balance may be tested by closing 
the eyes and standing on one foot for 
I5 seconds, then standing on the 
other foot for 15 seconds. The raised 
foot must not touch the floor during 
the test. Try this test. You may find 
that it is not so easy as it sounds. 

The efficient working together of 
the parts of the body is called 
®ordination. Piloting an airplane 
talls for the highest form of mus- 
cular coordination. 

One test of coordination is to shut 
your eyes, and then touch the tip 
of your nose with your forefinger. 
Another test is to walk a straight line 
both forward and backward while 
blindfolded. 

If you fail on any of these tests, it 
does not necessarily mean that you 
Would also fail on an official physi- 
al examination. 


’ {Next week: Parachutes.) 


a) 


Battle Press 


When a Corps Commander in the 
United States Army wants maps show- 
ing enemy positions, indicating his de- 
fense or attack plans and concisely 
directing all line officers as to their re- 
spective roles in the action, he gets them 
in just two hours. 

The Army has mobile trailer printing 






Breathless 


A New Jersey bus driver recently hit 
upon a way to solve the transportation 
problem. His bus was conulaaa and he 
still had two more passengers waiting 
to get in. 

“Will everybody,” he pleaded, “please 
exhale?” 


They did and it worked. 






















Associated Press 


presses which operate right behind the 
front lines. Attached to the printing out- 
fit are one hundred men and five officers. 
They are capable of turning out pre- 
cisely-registered two-color jobs in the 
most minute detail. 

Even such details as an abandoned 
church are shown. Copying cameras 
that enlarge pictures taken by recon- 
naissance planes are attached to the 
unit. The corps commander sketches 
lines on the black-and-white run, show- 
ing where supply bases will be, the di- 
rection of attack, etc. The maps are sped | 





HE KNOWS! 


Vad Dylle 


A. L. Batting Champion 
for 1942 knows his betsiae 
For Ted has been ysing 
Autographed Louisville 
Sluggers ever since he 
started to play. Ted's fas 
vorite Model and those 





















through the press again in red all within | of @ dozen other Sluggers 
one-hundred-twenty minutes of the = at your dealer's. Look 

. 4 m over. He'll give you 
start, multiple copies of the complete "1943 Famous Slugger 


Year Book", too, 


1f your dealer 
does not have 
this interes 

book send Se In 
stemps or coin 
to Dept. $-32, 
Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


maps are ready for all subordinate off- 
cers—clearly and graphically designating 
every factor better than thousands of 


words could do the job. WILLERICHBBRADSBYC 


d " \ 
Sui svt 


—The Postage Stamp 





So Far, So Good 


Employee: “1 came to ask you if you 
could raise my salary?” 

Boss: “This isn’t pay day.” 

Employee: “I know, but I thought 
I'd ask today.” 

Boss: “Well, stop worrying. I’ve man- 
aged to raise it every week so far, 
haven’t IP” 


John Coppess, Grammar School, Escondida, Calif. 


/ LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER Zrazz 
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ITS NOT TOO LATE! 


Good material always gives you a 
good chance of winning the 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD 


1st Prize $50 2nd Prize $25 3rd Prize $15 
6 Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


There’s still time—till March 25th—to enter the 
national competition for the M. Grumbacher Mem- 
orial Award. And when time counts, good material 
counts more than ever—in helping you to do your 
best. That’s why it will pay you to paint with Grum- 
bacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors. Every color in this 
famous line—made in the U. S. A. from linseed 
oil—is tested by experts in actual use to ensure the 
quality which leading artists rely upon. Use Grum- 
bacher oils, brushes and canvas panel No. 633—and 
make your next painting your best painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th Street, New York 


aarist 
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Wrong Number 


T was an out and out boner, and the 
fact that I lived to become an older and 
v wiser pilot is a tribute to the 
Lady that’s known as Luck. 

I was detailed to assist in the flight 
testing of overhauled -planes. Upon re- 
rting to the test line one afternoon, 
be operations clerk informed me that 
number so-and-so was ready for an ini- 


tial check hop. I wandered out and 


~climbed into a shiny overhauled job. 


The engine cranked readily, checked on 
both switches, and the controls were 


free. I took off and climbed 2,000 feet. 
My first maneuver was a whip-stall 
from the nose straight-up attitude. As 
the nose dropped sharply, a pair’ of 
8-inch slip-joint pliers came from no- 
where on the floor and hovered momen- 
tarily before my nose. I pocketed them, 
and made a mental note to raise hob 
with the responsible mechanic for being 
so careless as to leave them loose. 

Next I went into a fast dive. As I did 
so, the spreader bar which connected 
the upper and lower ailerons of the left 
wings came loose and trailed out be- 
hind, flapping in the breeze. I decided 
I'd better get down in a hurry. 





$25 WAR BOND 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


15 prizes 
ath .->°° ions — 
Mention 
” — of Planters 
pa 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2, Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more 

than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
mame, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 





























picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail “entries to Planters Contest 

Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight, May 1, 1943. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those 

bmitting plete and correct 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 
whose are idered most 











and suitable for advertising 22. 
and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 23: 
will be announced in Scholastic, World 3° 
Week, and Junior Scholastic, May 24, 90. 
1943 issues. In the event of a tie for 

|, @. prize identical 32. 
va od tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant _ 


10. 


ii. 
14. 
is. 


17. 
18. 


(slang). 

What newsboys yell when 
there is important news. 
How you like to feel. 
Preposition. 

Boy’s nickname. 

Name of a neutral country; 
also a large American bird. 
A color (you see it when 
you’re angry). 

Siang fer ‘‘preparatory’’ 
school. 


ACROSS DOWN 
. Exclamation. 1. Your mark in a subject. 
» A tool used for diggings 3. Possessive personal pro- 
also a card. noun. 
. What you get from eating 5S. The hero of this puzzie: 
Planters Peanuts. “mR, ————'’, 
What you wear on your head. 6. A smali insect known for 
The sensible thing to de its intelligence. 
when you are tired. 8. A color, 
To inquire. 9. Affirmative answer. 
it's fun to feel this way 12. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
when you have some Piant- 1 
ers Peanuts handy. 3. How you feel when you take 
2,000 euads some exams. 
7 —— 16. Opposite of ‘South.’ 
Mountains in Western U. S$. 19. 


. Head-covering popular among 
! 


smali boys. 


. Cold. 
+ What the F. B. I. likes to 
catch. 


+ To go in. 
- What a cat does when very 


happy. 


. A tyric poem. 

+ Slang for ‘‘energy.’’ 

- Opposite of ‘‘down.’* 

» What you unieck a deer 
with. 









































I made a landing approach, comin 
in “hot” to assure Be control, aa 
consequently bounced when the wheels 
hit with the tail high. I hit the throttle 
to ease down again and imagine m 
surprise when the entire throttle = 
rant dropped loose and dangled on the 
control rods which ran up through the 
fire wall. As I hit the ground again, the 
oil filler cap came off and I was blasted 
with hot engine oil. 

As I reached the line, burning to 
crucify the inspector who had passed on 
a plane in that condition, the clerk ran 
out. “Lieutenant,” he yelled, “you took 
the wrong plane. I at number so-and- 
so but you took number this-and-that. 
This plane hasn’t even been finished by 
the assembly department!” 





From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U.S. 
Army Air Forces. 





Write an Editorial 


For Your School Paper — 


Here is an invitation to write an edi- 
torial and an opportunity to win a first 
prize of $100 war bond; or second Poe 
of $50 war bond; or third prize of $25 
war bond. 

All junior and senior high school stu- 
dents are eligible for this editorial- 
writing contest. The plan is this: Write 
an editorial of no more than 500 words, 
unde: the title of “Keeper of the 
Flame,” on the subject “Freedom of the 
Press.” Submit it to your school paper. 
If it is published, the writer will be 
awarded a certificate of merit by World 


Week, and the editorial when mailed to | 


World Week is entered in the national 
competition for prizes totalling $175 in 
war bonds. 

Ask the editor of your school paper 
for further details. If he does not have 





them, they can be obtained by vie ; 
Flame,” World® 
Week, 220 East 42d Street, New York, ; 


to: “Keeper of the 


N. Y. 





Closing date for submitting editorials 





in published form is April Ist. 
National winners will be announcé 
in May 3-8th issue of World Week. | 










B-17 
B-24 


B-18 
B-23 
B-25 
B-26 
B-34 


A-20 
A-24 
A-25 
A-29 
A-34 
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OA-10 


P-38 
P-39 
P.40 
P.43 
P.47 
P-51 


C-43 
C-45A 
C-46 
C-47 
C.53 
C.54 
C-56 
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C-87 
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OUR WARPLANES GET NEW NAMES 


Every American warplane—bomber, 
fighter, transport, trainer or other type 
—now has a name of its own instead of 
being a mere number. 

Many American combat planes are 


Army 


B-17 
B-24 


B-18 
B-23 
B-25 
B-26 
B-34 


A-20 
A-24 
A-25 
A-29 
A-34 
A-35 


OA-10 


P-38 
P-39 
P-40 
P-43 
P-47 
P-51 


C-43 
C-45A 
C-46 
C-47 
C-53 
C.54 
C-56 
C41 
C-49 
C-76 
C-87 


PT-13 & 17 
PT-19 & 23 
PT-22 


BT-13 & 15 
AT-4 

AT-7 

AT- 8 & 17 
AT-10 
AT-11 
AT13 & 14 
AT-15 
AT-19 
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Navy and 
Marine Corps 


(Source: Aeronautical Ch 


% 
Manufacturer 
HEAVY BOMBERS 
Boeing 
PBAY Consolidated 
MEDIUM BOMBERS 
Douglas 
Douglas 
PBJ North American 
Martin 
PV Vega 
LIGHT BOMBERS 
BD Douglas 
SBD Douglas 
$B2C Curtiss 
PBO = Lockheed 
SB2A Brewster 
Vultee 
_ SB2U Vought-Sikorsky 
TBD Douglas 
TBF Grumman 


PATROL BOMBERS 
(Flying Boats) 


PBY Consolidated 
PB2Y Consolidated 
PBM Martin 
FIGHTERS 
Lockheed 
Bell 
4 , Curtiss 
Republic 
Republic 
North American 
F2A Brewster 
F4F Grumman 
F4U Vought-Sikorsky 
SCOUTING OBSERVATION 
(Seaplanes) 
SO3C Curtiss 
OS2U Vought-Sikorsky 
TRANSPORTS 
GB Beech 
JRB Beech 
R5C Curtiss 
R4D1 Douglas 
R4D3 Douglas 
R5D Douglas 
R50 . Lockheed 
GK Fairchild 
Lockheed 
Curtiss 
Consolidated 
JR2S Vought-Sikorsky 
TRAINERS 
N2S1 &3 Boeing 
Fairchild 
NR Ryan 
N2T Timm 
SNV Vultee 
SNJ North American 
SNB2 Beech 
Cessna 
Beech 
SNB1 Beech 
Fairchild 
Boeing 
Vultee 
SNC Curtiss 
LIAISON 
Vultee 
Taylorcraft 
Aeronca 
NE (Navy Trainer) Piper 


ce of Ameria.) 
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already widely known by a’ particular 
name. The names of the U. S. combat 
planes, together with the old letter- 
numeral designations and the companies 
manufacturing them are: 


Flying Fortress 
Liberator 


Bolo 
Dragon 
Mitchell 
Marauder 
Ventura 


Havoc (Attack) 
Dauntless (Dive) 
Helldiver (Dive) 
Hudson (Patrol) 
Buccaneer (Dive) 
Vengeance (Dive) 
Vindicator (Dive) 
Devastator (Dive) 
Avenger (Torpedo) 


Catalina 
Coronado 
Mariner 


Lightning 
Airacobra 
Warhawk 
Lancer 
Thunderbolt 


. Mustang 


Buffalo 
Wildcat 
Corsair 


Seagull 
Kingfisher 


Traveler 
Voyager 
Commando 
Skytrain 
Skytrooper 
Skymaster 
Lodestar 
Forwarder 
Constellation 
Caravan 
Liberator-Express 
Excalibur 


Caydet 
Cornell 
Recruit 
Tutor 
Valiant 
Texan 
Navigator 
Bobcat 
Wichita 
Kansas 
Yankee Doodle 
Crewmaker 
Reliant 
Falcon 


Vigilant 

Grasshopper 
Grasshopper 
Grasshopper 








DESIGN 


A forward looking magazine 
for teachers and _ pupils 


STRESSES 


@ Art in Wartime Education 
@ Art on the Offensive Now 
@ Things Anyone Can Make 
@ Art Helps and Handcrafts 
@ The Art of Latin-America 


Here is a magazine which has come 
to grips with present-day realities. 
Each month, articles by leading edu- 
cators and excellent illustrations, 
present oe in which art relates to 
different phases of life today. Rich 
background material also makes it 
invaluable to those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of our American culture 
now. People of imagination will be 
needed to design the new world of 
the future. e 


STILL $3.00 A YEAR 
* Edited By Felix Payant 


ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL OFFERS include 
CREATE SOMETHING and DESIGN 
TECHNICS. These books are helping 
thousands now and could help You 


Published monthly except July & Aug. by 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


243 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. ° 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 

















EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
cad’ Throat’ Nursing. Certificate awarded. ’S18.00 


per month during course—full maintenance. Positions 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 








vos RINGS $125 ae 






free Catalogue of School and 
Club Pine, and Rings. a wrt 
Cc 17 Sterling = 


Ring 
Stiriino’ sitver st. $1. so" each. J 
R328 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co, & 


112A Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 10% Federal Sales Tax 













Class Ans and Kings, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
—— ee, eae | ed 

ror Metal he today. * 


Co., Rochester, M. Y. 





STAMPS 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Vitesee Sa ae Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, TORONTO. CANADA. 


















BUILD CLEVELAND MODE 


They're “Tops” in Design, Engineering and Realism—and Win More Prizes, More Honors, More Compliments than any Other Line in the We 
They'll Give You an Invaluable Background for Tomorrow—whether You're Flying for Uncle Sam, Piloting Your Own Plane, or Planning an Avia 
Career. So, Start Today to Turn Your Precious Spare Hours into Profitable Dividend-Producers. Remember, Over 
90% of Today’s Pilots are Former Modelbuilders! 
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Fast 
Navy 


Carrier Plane 7 Republic P-47 
Brewster ““BUFFALO ‘ - Navy‘s famous scout dive be 
THUNDERGOLT of blasting wor vessels with 
Highly maneuverable and _ fast. 700 Ib. bomb, mounted under 
Lockheed ““HUDSON Bomber Climbs 4,000 ft. per minute. Speeds The ‘‘Flying Battleship’’ with tre- fuselage. Span 2514". C-D < 
cround 350 m.p.h. Has ti di fire power. A speed of er Kit SF-80. 
with terrific effect on the Japs in the Solomons. Used for bomb- cruising range. Also used by “British over 425 m.p.h. and a 40,000 foot 
fighting and reconnaissance. Called ‘‘Old Boomerang"’ by British, and Dutch. Former nicknamed it oe. ~~ = a Jecaranes fight- 
it comes back. One of the most popular models ‘Peanut Special.‘ Span = 


4 CD line. Big 493,” span. C-D Master $750 26%". C-D. Master Kit $300 














“Cleveland Models {” 
Wie More Prizes, | Build Our New 


Big 3-Foot | SiR pre ae 
War Models. . (——~ An excellent U.S. Na 


vy Si 
E h 5 ; = the cos —. Lives 7S 
= . t @ case, instance, w 


Only maneuverable. Has a speed 


' 325 m.p.h. Model Span 
174—Messerschmitt 
109 





Build the ; 26%". C-D Master Kit 
U. S. Army's “Top” Fighter—the sige speedy. 


LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING =e 
Claimed by the Army to be ‘‘the fastest thing on wings’’. So fast, it is said Co 5 a 
that you don‘t hear it till it hos passed. ideal for intercepting bombers 
because of its high ceiling, and terrific diving power. Doing marvelous . 
work in mony theatres of war—particularly over the Solomons Eritish 
and in the Aleutians. An absolute ‘‘must’’ among modelbulld- $400 


ers. Span 383/4,”. C-D Master Kit SF-85 Pride of the RAF. Fast, 
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aa 0-40 ‘Temehaw* 


Making history everywhere 
it takes to the Fa Span am 
28Y_". Camouflage in- : es ° 
structions in- x New Rotedenes 
cluded. ¢-D Super CONDOR SOARER 
bey ae 
. F-77......0c0ves ax Stronger, longer flights, more graceful lines, Grumman “SK 
er “HURRICANE construction simplified. Easier than ever to Navy's “Terror ef the Skies 
saath Gakeer. Enploys 8 < build. Huge 7 ft. wingspan. You can’t get a Reputed 450 m.p.h. speed 
great nig 9 ~ tA i better design for learning principles 3114". CD Master Kit 4 


machine guns with 10,000 rounds per . 
ay ted four 20 m.m. cannons. (oA ea « sessed = 3 = 1- 


oom — Lady i air scoop 
SOARS . 
FOR a ie € 


: “DAUNTLESS”’ Hours , 
‘ —— 
: ed oe The famous carrier dive bomber or d 
ope AIRACOBRA scout widely —_ “eo U.S. MESSERSCHMITT 
swift flying ‘‘cannon plane’’ that Navy and Marine Corps. Known as our G : 
' stings with the deadliness of a cobra. Doing the A-24 in the Army. World‘s The Big Improved EAGLET Glider Germany‘s mass production 
work over the Solomons. Mode! re z hardest hitting dive Longer lasting. Beautiful flights. Big 4 ft. wing- tion wherever Nazis are fig 


bomber. Span 30%”. 350 span. Patterned after ‘‘Baby Bowilus*’. Model Span Is 2412”. 
C-D Master Kit SF-89. 50 Easily built. Kit VE-5SO18 Oc ter Kit SF-74 


| 
a ie ORDERING INSTRUC 


ol . If your dealer can‘t supply you, 
your dealer ale Sede aaalp onntety couec t aS money order—cash at your own risk 
piper nals nh ag a : North American P-51 “MUSTANG” Minimum order, $1. Orders for | 
USE THIS COU PON: NAZI JU-878 STUKA turned. No CODs. Shipments to 
; A tough vicious fighter that is today very co, add 10%. For Parcel Post 
The dive bomber used so widely by much in the news. Known as the P-51 In U. S. only, add 25¢. Ohio resid 
SVBAND Mc MODEL & SUPPLY Co., "INC. the Nazi Germans all over Europe, ‘‘Apache’’, rechristened ‘‘Mustang’’ by sales tax. All kit contents and p 


at Crete and now In Afri- the British. Flies over = change @r cancellation without notice, 
4508703 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ca. Spon 30 3/16". CD $350 m.p.h. Span 27 3/16". $300 Lightning Service’‘ guaranteed. 


for C-D Kits and 8 **Master’’ Kit SF-84. Master Kit SF-91 
SEND FOR NEW No. 40 CATALOG! [23'x;2;| CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPE 


Models in thrilling action ‘‘shots’’ in various fighting fronts. Many others. al 
No catalog ever before like it. Send 5¢ for your copy—none free. Aircratt—Since 191 
4508C703 Lorain Ave., C 


CLEVELAND MODE! 


“THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES 6B 


















































| (Please print name end address pla/n/y! 





